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WOVOO OU SU UU Ube re Se HEU UCU . 


The Risheiee Outlook 


No important change in the general trade 
situation is to be noted for the past week. 
Distribution in most lines of merchandise 
continues on a large scale, with very firm 
prices in most directions and in some actual 
advances. There are some few instances of 
depression, notably cottoa goods, wool and 
woolen goods industries. Favorable advices 
are coming in regarding lumber, leather, 
hardware, building materials, etc., and from 
Western and Southern centers reports are 
uniformly favorable, and the demand for dry 
goods and clothing in the South and West 
contrasts sharply with the dull business and 
receding prices in print cloths, bleached cot- 
tons and other fabrics here in the East. 
Railroad earnings continue to show comfort- 
able increases over a year ago, when record- 
breaking traffic returns were reported. The 
iron aud steel industry is perhaps in the best 
position of any, and it is not stretching the 
truth to call the situation here an actually 
booming one. An enormous consumptive de- 
mand is to be noted for pig iron and manu- 
factured products, and some experts in the 
iron trade are looking for a so-called runaway 
market. The outlook for an active building 
season is excellent, and in this respect the 
prospects for firm prices in lumber are good. 
Bank clearings are of heavy volume, and pres- 
ent records surpass all previous ones for this 
season of the year. 

Speculation in Wall Street has quieted 
down to some extent, although the undertone 
continues very strong. Individual stocks are 
taken hold of from day to day and advanced 
on deals or rumors of deals. Here in Boston 
we have had considerable accession of activ- 
ity in “‘ coppers,” and good judges believe that 
the upward movement in “coppers” has only 
just started. It is expected that the consoli- 
dation of Bitte & Boston and Boston & Mon- 
tana will give a fillip which will result in lift- 
ing the entire mining share market out of the 
rut in which it has so long been floundering. 





The Secular vs. the Religious 
A View Point of Fact 


The annals of the Church show that this has been 
the real struggle from the beginning. However le- 
gitimate the right of Religion to the throne of con- 
trol, Secularism has always been a Pretender. 

In the world of reading it is equally a fact. The 
best of current literature is overshadowed by a 
cloud of materialism. The secular is given larg- 
est space by the daily press. In many periodicals 
which are rated as ethical and Christian, religion 
is an inconspicuous feature. Still there remain a 
few journals of a sufficiently high grade to meet 
modern literary requirements, which believe not 
only that there is a Christian world, but that its 
movements and progress are of great import, 
particularly to the churches. 

Among them is this paper. 


‘*A person sees in The Congregationalist a cer- 
tain something that we relish, and miss in other 
papers.’’—Denver, Col. 

‘* Nearly all the religious papers come to my ta- 
ble, but The Congregationalist has a place of its 
own. I prize it highly, and even more for its 
Christian flavor and warm devoutness than for its 
marked catholicity and acumen.’’—Augusta, Me. 


It is evident from the many letters which reach 
us from pastors that they regard the regular visits 
of such a journal as a necessity in the homes of 
their people. It gives an impetus to Christian life 
and to Christian service within the local church. 
It substitutes the religious for the secular. 

‘This paper would do much toward making a 
church that would be loyal to the denomination as 
well as to the cause of the Master.’’—Elmira, N. Y. 

‘* The best religious weekly published. It stands 
for what Congregationalism should be everywhere 
—a progressive force.’’—Eldora, lo. 

If this is a “chance copy,” seen for the first time, 
would you not like such a paper in your home? 

We will send it to any address not upon our books 
for twelve weeks for only twenty-five cents. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Investment Unexcelled. 


Write for particulars. 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company 
of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N.J. 





0 
5A Annual income is guaranteed for twenty years by 


3. THE GOLD BOND POLICY 


(ue PRUDENTIA 


| Amounts $5,000 to $100,000. 
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SECURITIES Av 
PAY 


5%, 52%, 6%, 62% Net. 


The proterred stock of Southern cotton mills are 
poe these rates and are particularly desirable. 
nvestments in the South obtain the best interest 
returns consistent with safety. 


HUGH MacRAE & CO., Bankers, Wilmington, WN. C. 
WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


% SAFE. INVESTMENTS | 


in Missouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invested %2,000,000 in the past twelve years 
without loss of pr neipal or interest. Satisfacto 
eastern references and full information furnished. 

dress 








Ad 
WM. R. COMPTON, Macon, Missouri. 


% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 

actual settlers only. 18 yore experience in busi- 

ness. Send for formal rt ons, list of refer- 

ences and map 8! nowtes, ocation of lands. Over 

pms invested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING 
oans on my books. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Buildi Min is, Minn. 














DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota properties 
preferred. Correspondence solicited. 


8s. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
















per annum clear of taxes or other 
O expense; every dollar secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES | * 


worth three times the amount of the loan. 
Guaranteed titles; personal examination of 
all securities. 17 years’ successful experi- 
ence without the loss of a dollar to our clients. 
Write for particulars and list of loans. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. (Est. 1883), Grand Forks, N. D. 


LOANS on Red River Farm Lands, 
the richest, surest and most 
ase bag SE of any state in the U.S. First 
portanens at Lege and iy assured. Reference 

tional, Bank 0! Correspondence and 
Winter: Bitelted. ‘ddréss ALLERT & 
ER, Langdon, North Dak 








Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 








SAFE PAYING INVESTMENTS 


FOR ANY SUM; in Real Estate; Gold Mortgages; Tax 
Certificates or Mining S Shares. For particulars, address 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY Socikiy 
is represented in Massachusetts ( in Massachusetts 
only) al ag MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OIRTY, 609 ‘ongregational House. Rev. Josbua 
Coit, arclary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Beem 
No. 607 Co! reL0O House. Office hours 9 to 5. 
nual membersh ; 1ife membership, $20.00. Gon. 
tributions solicited. at Lizzie D. White, ‘Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF Sg ny oe FOR FOREIGN 








eas 
? 

Purchas' Age’ ent.’ 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, » Conant 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
ae gers ome é and‘ educational, at the South and in 

West, among the Indians and Chinese. Benen caiee, 

616 eee © House ; Sioee office, 153 La Salle 

nations m: a be sent to either of the above 

ofices, or to H. W. Hubbard, oy ama Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Pema BUILDING SOCIETY 
> Eh hee and a e Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb 
D. D., pone BH, es E. Hope, Treasurer ‘United 
Charities” Building, — York ; George A. i Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Ae Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (includ 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Conarege 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. §8. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Con tiona) 
ae Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

NG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
gontributions — ad for missionary work. Rev. 
rge M. yg Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D: Faced focwetert; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New Engiand Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and tent ai gad ae "e Its object is the estab- 
f Evan i Boston md fos saurbs, 


Henry rE Cobb, Pres.; C. e 
int, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Bost 

a RD OF peemerans As AID, ‘Boston, a ae. Be- 
quests solicited in this nam Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
w Treasurer, 701 Sears. Building. | 4 Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 600 Congregational H 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S Cnosevienan., RELIEF evap. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries an 
their families, Secretary, Rev. N. H. 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. sg Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a a Bequest : I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Jn mage he Churches of the 
United States” (a body corpora' hartered under the 
laws id the State of Connecticut) (are insert the 
orn to be used for the Ss inisteria} 

Relief. eo pa. in the resolutions of the nm 
Counell of the Congregation 1 Churches of the United 





oo CONGREGATIONAL BOARD PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches . an or 
a Poy y gro jusetts er States. 
gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, may Prem 

BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President ; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer ; B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601 Co tional House, Boston. A Congregational 
society Bvoted to the material, social, 
gious welfare of seamen. B nests should be made y- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s eee, Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 

Ly’ Be WoMAN’S Seamer’ FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, m601 Co: Hee Annual member- 
ship FOO: life mem - tg Mrs. Henry C. 
Delano . Treas., Hotel Berke ey, at, St., Boston. 
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THE click of the little tooth against some hard 
substance is the first indication of teething time 
with Mellin’s Food babies. Teething is an easy 
process with well nourished and properly fed 
ehildren. 

PINEHURST—ASHEVILLE—HOT SPRINGS.— The 
famous North Carolina resorts. Never more at- 
tractive. Delightful climate. Magnificent scenery 
and famed hotels. Perfect Pullman service via 
southern Railway. Full information at Boston of- 
fice, 228 Washington St. 


WASHINGTON TOURS, $23—Personally conducted 
tours, covering all expenses, via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will leave Boston March 25, and April 
8 and 22, Stopover privileges and side trips. 
Chaperon for ladies unaccompanied by escort. Get- 
tysburg, Luray Caverns and Washington, May 17; 
rate, $35. Detailed itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 


Ir COMES FROM PARIS.—The new French school 
of design, called “ Art Nouveau,” is slowly but 
steadily making itself felt in this country. It is 
already the vogue in New York, and great interest 
has been shown in the few examples which have 
been seen in Boston. The best place in this city to 
see an exhibit of Art Nouveau is atthe Paine Furni- 
ture Warerooms. They have about 60 pieces of 
furniture modeled after this new school. 


THE Prudential Insurance Company of America 
has marked the opening of a new year of success 
by inaugurating a new policy in attractive form—a 
policy which contains all of the liberal terms of 
former Prudential Life Insurance contracts, and 
containing additional features which serve to in- 
dicate how this Company is constantly liberalizing 
its policies. The new Prudential policy, they af- 
firm, is a simple promise to pay and contains no 
confusing technicalities. Following are some of its 
provisions. The policy is incontestible after one 
year ; itis non-forfeitable after one year’s premiums 
have been paid, which means, briefly, that on all 
kinds of life policies, after one annual premium has 
been paid, sixty days extension for the payment 
of premium will be granted and, after two annual 
premiums have been paid, 120 days’ extension will 
be granted. All ordinary policies, except Term and 
Intermediate policies and Child’s Endowments, now 
contain annual cash surrender values after two years 
on endowments, and three years on life policies. 
Surrender values are now the same on participat- 
ing as on non-participating policies. The insured 
is also given the benefit of changing the beneficiary 
upon his own request at any time. Installment 
privileges will be granted at the expiration of the 
policy, which will furnish a yearly income for the 
beneficiary. The policies also contain trust fund 
privileges, thus affording secure investment for the 
beneticiary if desired. The army and navy clause, 
which required the payment of an extra premium in 
time of military service, has also been eliminated, 
and no extra premium is being charged on the lives 
of women. Itis such acts as these which make its 
policy-holders feel that the Prudential is always 
looking after their interests and furnishing them 
absolutely life insurance protection under the most 
liberal conditions possible. The Prudential was 
very successful last year, writing over $249,000,000 
of new business, but from the liberal policies which 
it is issuing this year it is apparent that the Pru- 
dential is not a company whose officers are content 
to rest on laurels already won. President Dryden 
recently said to his thousands of agents in the field, 
“The Prudential can find no standard of compar- 
ison higher than that afforded by its own record of 
the past”; and with this motto in view his men 
intend making 1901 the best year in the Company’s 
history. Particulars of the Prudential’s new poli- 
cies can be obtained by writing to the home office 
of the company at Newark, N. J. 

CATARRH, Called an American disease, is cured by an 
American medicine, originated and prepared in the 
most catarrhal of American countries. 

That medicine is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

It cures radically and permanently, in that it removes 
the cause, cleansing the blood of serofulous and all other 


impurities. It overcomes all the effects of catarrh, too, 
and builds up the whole system. 


COACHING DAYS IN ENGLAND 


and Tours to Norwa: et £ Sweden, Denmar! gootiend. Ire- 
lama, the Rhine, Swi ——— and og — Season. 
Four Summer Tours. June 27 and July 10. 
Write fur circulars . “HON YMAN’S PRIVATE 
TOURS, Plainfield, N. J 


LONC LEAF PINE RECION. 
Po og: Board at Packard Square. 
e 8. A. L. train 31 at Jerse fog | and come thro 
without change. —"e ACKARI together for fam - 
pa rtie: L. ARD, PINEBLUFF, N. ee, 


Cash for Your Farm 
R i Property may be obtained 
cocmee me. " No matter where located. Send descrip- 
tion and sélling price and learn my successful plan. 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 106 Heed Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mr. Carnegie’s Lavish Giving 447 
The Dominion of Righteousness 447 
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Rev. E. D. Curtis 449 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Boston Recorder 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published bitend sear i! at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 fonths, 25 cents 








RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a speciai receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


W. ‘L. GREENE & COMPANY., Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 








THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TRAIN 
TO 


California 


THE 


Overland Limited. 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 














THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED" TO 


46) Broadway, - New York|435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t., Philadelphia| 507 Smithf' Id 8t., Pittsburg 
368 Washington 8t., Boston| 234 Superior 8t., C/eveland 
301 Main 8t., - - 8uffalo\17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chicago} sen Os CONTI 


EUROPE 


H. GAZE & SONS, Sith YEAR 
Programmes now ready for a new series of high-class 

















Tours, during Sprivg and Summer, visiting Ital 
Switzerlan d, Aust tra, Sermany, Rhine, Holland. Syrames’ 
England and Sc 


8225 to ogese, according to Tour. 
Personally conducted, including all expenses. 
North Cape and Russia June 20th 
Freceame s free. Mention Tour wanted. 
IN ENDENT TRAVEL TICKETS issued for any 
desired Tour through EUROPE, Etc. 


W. H. EAVES, N. E. Agt., 201 Washington St., Bosten 


Tel. 3956. 


FOREIGN TOURS 








Seven partic _— April to Au - Moderate 
rices. Short n August, $22 Our tours 
ave many special and valuable A. Con- 


ducted by university graduates. 
Illustrated pamphlet now ready. 
DUNNING & SAWYER, 


106 Congregational House, Westen, Mase. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 


Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, #45 upwards, until May 1 


Splendid steamer “Devonian” (new), 11,000 ton 
April 3; ** Cestrian,’’ 9,000 tons, April 10; “ Winifredian ” 
(new), 10,500 tons, April 17; * Bohemian ” (new), 9,500 
tons, April 20. 

F. O. HOUGHTON «& CO., Gen’l Agents, 

115 State Street, Buston. 


porns EUROPE 








ve’ TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


New England, 11,600 tons.......... Feb. 27, March 27. 
Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons, ao 13, April 10. 


Saloon, upwards; 2d saloon, ay wards. For 
passage and further information, apply to 


Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 





“ New Century” 
VACATION EXCURSION 


Scotland, England, Ireland, Belgium, France, 
the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy. 
JULY-AUGUST, 1901 
Under —e of vreak C. Clark, New York City. 
Party o and led by 
Rev. Dr. A. Z. CONRAD, 772 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 
#250 and upwards. 
Send to Dr. Conrad for Book of the Excursion—Superb. 
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TOUR A 


Our regular long summer 
vacation tour to Europe sails 
June 22, visiting 

England, Holland, 
The Rhine, Switzerland, 


Italy and Paris 


Shorter tour leaves July 6, 
Holland, The Rhine, 
Switzerland, Paris and 
London 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


OPEAN TOURS 





23 March 190? 





LAKE LUCERNE 





TOUR D 
Sailing Wednesday, May 22, for 
Naples, visits Pompeii, 
Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, two weeks’ 
tour of Switzerland, = 
Paris and London ff 


TOUR E 
Sailing July 6, 
England, 
Scotland and Ireland 


Our tours are all planned to secure best results in rest and education, with the least possible fatigue and 


discomfort. 


We call particular attention to the character of our parties. They are made up of cultured and educated men and 
women. Our parties are limited in number and are conducted in such a manner as to secure all the advantages of party 
travel and at the same time preserving as far as practicable the freedom of the individual traveler. 


We have other tours, price $225 and upwards. 


If you are contemplating a European tour we hope you will send for our circulars. Any information in regard 


to foreign travel will be cheerfully furnished. 


We solicit correspondence. 


DUNNING @ SAWYER 


106 CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE 


BOSTON, MASS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


Experiment Hall, Lasell Seminary, 


is now prepared to receive as pupils in actual 
housekeeping a few young women in a dition 
to her own. Other graduates, whose schooidays 
are over and whose home-making days are soon 
to begin, may here fit themselves for th ir “ pro- 
fessional life.” Toeach pupil is assigned one de- 
partment for one week, or until she shows com- 
petence therein, when the line of duties is 
changed. The cost is $50.00 a month. Cireu- 
lars on request. Application sho:ld be mzde to 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Auburndale, Mass. 


SACRED SONGS 


Nos. | and 2 Combined. 
By Sankey, MeGranahan, and Stebbins. 
430 NEW AND MOST USEFUL POPULAR 

HYMNS AND TUNES OF THE DAY. 


The Strongest, Most Satisfactory Collection now offered 
for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, YOUNG PEOPLE’s, and MID-WEEK 
MEETINGS. 845 per 100, Sample, post free, 45 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 





‘61,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 
CARMINA b5a¥ scHoor © 


THE BEST ——. SCHOOL HYMNAL PUBLISHED 





E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Equal Privileges for Men and Women. Allowance 
for service in Hospital and paps. —), 
c) — Sept.19. AuGuUSTUS P. CLARK 

hawmut Ave., near Massac. at. Ave 
Send “tor Catalogue. 


Ihe Cambridge School 


° Familiarly called 
Per Gils Gn bear 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, 
varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful sur- 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 
Manual describes the school. Introduction required. 


ARTHUR GILMAN. A. M., Director, Cambridge. Mass: 
Typewriting, 
Mimeographing, 
Reporting. 

Also practical instruction in the above. 


Rev. George Benedict, 
Room 614 Congregational Building, Boston. 
WANTED. Men to represent us, Weekly salary or 


guarantee paid. Give age and references. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York City. 

















copy free for examination to pas- 
tors, superinten ents, and music committees. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Send for List of 
SECOND-HAND THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 
Just Issued. 

HERBERT A. THAYER, NEWTON CENTER, MASS. 


PIANO 


On Easy Payments. 

Our Easy Payment Plan is the fairest 
and most liberal that can be devised, 
giving one to three years to complete 
payments. There’s no one in this country 
so far away that he cannot obtain an 
Ivers & Pond Piano on easy pay- 
ments; and if no dealer sells them we 
will send a piano on approval and pay 
railway freights both ways if unsatisfac- 
tory. Catalogue, prices and full informa- 
tion about our Easy Payment Plan upon 
application. 


IVERS & POND PIANO Co. 


110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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is Universally Accorded the Preference on account of its High 
Quality, Economy and Delicious Taste. 


Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 
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The proprietors of The Congregationalist and Christian World announce to their subscribers and patrons that they 
have'sold their property to the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, which corporation will hereafter 
own and publish the paper, and conduct the business ; as appears by the following communication: 


Boston, March 18, 1901. 


W. L. Greene & Co, Gentlemen:—I hereby inform you that your proposition to sell The 


Congregationalist and Christian World to the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society was accepted by a 


unanimous vote of its Board of Directors at a meeting held this day. 


Yours very truly, M. C. HAZARD, CLERK. 


In our next issue a statement of the reasons which have led to this transfer will be made and plans outlined by 
which it is confidently expected The Congregationalist can be made of still greater service to our denomination. 


W. L. GREENE & COMPANY. 


Rev. F. B, Meyer of London Again in America 


Picture the scene on a great ocean pier. Confusion and 
custom inspectors abound. Rev. F. B. Meyer, from London 
one week, with his head full of English news and plans, and 
looking ruddier than for several years, gives up his trunk 
keys, but keeps his good nature. The time is ten in the 
morning, Thursday, March 14, and the place New York. A 
congregation in Richmond, Va., expects to hear Mr. Meyer 
that night at eight. But then a congregation in London 
expects to hear him on a certain evening six weeks hence, 
and there are six American cities to visit and an ocean be- 
tween. As the world grows older, the methods for going 
into all the world and preaching the gospel to everybody 
change. An early ship breakfast and a late railway dining- 
car dinner did not prevent Mr. Meyer talking for The Con- 
gregationalist between courses, often during them, as the 
train went across New Jersey. 

The Simultaneous Mission, he said, proved more suc- 
cessful than even its promoters dared hope, and another is 
already planned for a year from this autumn. An advance 
sale of Mission Hymnals reached 150,000, a quite unexpected 
number. There proved to be a drawback in holding meetings 
in chapels; the hall meetings did best. Fully 500,000 people 
per day were reached by the London series, and almost as 
many per day by the provincial ones. The great London 
dailies gave mission meetings notices in far larger degree 
than any one expected, and so aided the work. 

Just as the London meetings began the Queen died. 
Missioners were alarmed at first, but soon found that the_ 
good Queen had done good even in the time of her demise, 
for the hearts of her people were turned for that moment to 
serious things, and on the day of her funeral mission meet- 
ings were crowded as no religious meetings in London ever 
were, At one center 1,500 persons attended the ten after 
meetings, and of these about one-half said, in answer to 
questions, that they came from no churches and wanted to 
be allocuted to some located nearest them. 

But the greatest good was done to those already in the 
churches, especially ministers and young people. Evangel- 
ists of note were assigned, about two to a center. As more 
were needed, ministers were pressed into service. Some of 
these had never conducted an after meeting, and thought 


they could not do so. Now they know they can. Some 
thought themselves unable to preach evangelistic sermons. 
Now they know they can. The greatest good of the mission, 
Mr. Meyer went on to say, was that it turned thousands of 
ministers from preaching about Christ to preaching Christ. 
As for young people, they are alive where before they were 
more or less dead. They are working man to man, woman 
to woman, and it is from them that the overwhelming de- 
mand comes for another mission. 

In advance of the late mission a guarantee fund of $6,000 
was secured. None of it will be needed. Offerings during 
the meetings paid everything. Mr. Meyer thinks the next 
mission should plan its meetings in halls like the Kensington 
and the Southwark. Chapels are too much the private prop- 
erty of those who build them, and the outside public will 
not enter. 

This summer there are to be held all over England, with 
the enthusiastic young people to help, open air and tent meet- 
ings. Ministers from different chapels and from different 
religious bodies are to join and bring their respective choirs, 
thus furnishing good music and demonstrating Christian 
unity. The tents have already been purchased—in America, 
because cheaper here. 

“How about the Church of England clergy, and their 
attitude toward the mission?’ The evangelicals among them 
expressed interest and some publicly alluded to the mission. 
That was all. Mr. Campbell Morgan was a great force, but 
alas ! England is to lose him. Keen regret is felt, but there 
is some rejoicing at the fact that he is to have a field for 
larger usefulness here. Besides, England is consoled in part 
by his promise to come back every three years for long evan- 
gelistic stays. Just before sailing in June next, Mr. Morgan 
is to be given a Godspeed in City Temple, when he and Amer- 
ica are to be told what England thinks of the pastor of Tol- 
lington Park church. 

In response to a query about the twentieth century money 
raising schemes, Mr. Meyer said that when they were first 
launched there went up in England a cry that the churches 
were turning in for worldly gain. It was acheapcry. More 
money is going to be raised than anybody dreamed of in the 
beginning. Every plan is succeeding. And for the recent 
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mission the fund schemes proved a splendid preparation. 
The spiritual effect of the schemes is going to be greater and 
better even than the financial one. We are to have in Eng- 
land not only a stronger money basis for our chapels, but there 
is going to be an unexampled increase in membership of the 
same. Methodists undertook to secure the most money, and 
they are obtaining the largest spiritual blessing. Mr. Meyer’s 
only fear is that offerings to missionary societies may be 
affected adversely. That is, indeed, proving the case already. 

Mr. Law, the organizing secretary of the Free Church Coun- 
cil, and Mr. Price Hughes are about to start for Australia in or- 
der to effect federation of free churches there. Thatdone, Mr. 
Law asked Mr. Meyer, just before the latter sailed, whether 
he thought America could be brought in. It is agreed that 
federation in England will be much stronger, in itself; if there 
is also federation here. A world federation is the English 
idea of the moment, for when free churches of the whole 
world speak, the world that is bent on war, on vice in cities, 
must listen and must heed. Is federation possible in Amer- 
ica? inquired Mr. Meyer. The question was answered by 
quoting a recent remark of Dr. W. H. Roberts, stated clerk of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, that federation is already 
here; that such schemes fail here because there is nothing for 
them to overcome. English people seem unable to learn that 
temperament makes denominationalism here, not sectarian 
prejudice. Mr. Meyer replied that he was always lifted up by 
what he heard when hecame to America. As for something 
to overcome, why not try to overcome vice in New York? 
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Why not secure clean politics? 
nations impossible ? 

Suppose, said Mr. Meyer, the pastor of one London con- 
gregation goes to the politicians and demands certain reforms, 
Why, he is laughed at, but when he goes to these same poli- 
ticians as the representative of all Free Churches in all Eng. 
land, hats come off in a hurry. It is not necessary for a 
minister to go into politics, and to become known as a poli- 
tician, in order to effect these reforms. In some districts of 
London the whole complexion of the local government board 
has been changed. Clean men have been selected for the 
offices, and the clean public has elected them to the same, 
Heads of the federation are not known, but their power is 
felt. If there are clean men in office, enough of them, clean 
conditions will follow. The people can have anything they 
want, if only they say in tones sufficiently loud to be heard 
and heeded that they want decent men to serve them, and 
want to be served with decent things. That is the way to 
clean your cities. That is the way we are cleaning our cities. 

The most important thing ahead, religiously? World 
Free Church federation. London is full of young men and we 
often have more men than women in our chapel congregations. 
Young men come to London for three or four years, and then 
go—everywhere. You will have a visit from some of our 
leaders before long, say two or three years, and these scattered 
young Englishmen and young American Churchmen are go- 
ing to be appealed to for a great world movement, aimed to 
accomplish some of the great things mentioned. 


Why not make war between 
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Event and Comment 


It would be easy to 
multiply instances 
demonstrating that many of the greatest 
services done to the world have been by 
men and women who supposed they were 
only helping obscure persons in ordinary 
ways. Mr. Carnegie, now the possessor 
of fabulous wealth, several millions of 
which he is distributing in the form of 
public libraries, furnishes one illustration. 
In a volume of his essays just published, 
entitled The Gospel of Wealth, he brings 
to view the name of the man who taught 
him the value of books to those unable to 
buy them, and inspired him to bestow his 
wealth in the way he has chosen. Here 
is the bit of autobiography which ought 
to be framed and hung in all the libraries 
the steel magnate is planting: 

When I was a working boy in Pittsburg, 
Colonel Anderson of Allegheny—a name I 
can never speak without feelings of devo- 
tional gratitude—opened his little library of 
400 books to boys. Every Saturday afternoon 
he was in attendance at his house to exchange 
books. No one but he who has felt it can ever 
know the intense longing with which the ar- 
rival of Saturday was awaited, that a new 
book might be had. My brother and Mr. 
Phipps, who have been my principal business 
partners through life, shared with me Colonel 
Anderson’s precious generosity; and it was 
when revéling in the treasures which he op- 
ened to us that I resolved, if ever wealth came 
to me, that it should be used to establish free 
libraries, that other poor boys might receive 
opportunities similar to those for which we 
were indebted to that noble man. 


fruit a Hundred Fold 


The leaders in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church be- 
lieve that religious train- 
ing is of supreme importance in the edu- 
cation of children, and they believe as 
strongly that such training for children 
of Catholic families should be intrusted 


Catholic Parochial 
Schools 


only to Catholic teachers. As this latter 
condition could not be complied with in 
our public school system, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has been the strongest influ- 
ence to expel definite religious teaching 
from the public schools in this country. 
It has demanded its own version of the 
Bible and its own religious teachers or 
none. But Roman Catholics have shown 
the genuineness of their conviction by 
providing their own schools while paying 
their proportion of taxes for public 
schools. Last year it is stated that the 
pupils in Catholic parochial schools in 
the United States were 853,725 and it is 
estimated that the cost of teaching them, 
raised by voluntary contributions, was 
over $21,000,000. This does not include 
the expense of academies and other 
higher institutions of learning. The 
principle appears to be settled, and we 
believe rightly, that no sectarian teach- 
ing shall be allowed in our public schools. 
We hope the time is not far distant when 
the Bible, the literature of greatest influ- 
ence in the world, will be a text-book in 
these schools, and when those religious 
truths which all Christians accept will be 
taught in them. But the contrast be- 
tween the work done by Roman Catho- 
lics for the children of this country and 
that done by the much larger body of 
Protestants ought to set us to thinking 
whether our Sunday schools meet the 
need of the children for training in the 
knowledge of God and of their duty to 
him. A 

The United States minister 
Our Minister +) China, Mr. Conger, is not 
to Japan . : 

the only American diplomat 
in the Orient now on leave of absence. 
Hon. Alfred E. Buck, United States min- 
ister to Japan, is now in this country for 


the first time since he went out in 1897, 
Inasmuch as at that time we did Mr. 
Buck the injustice of questioning his fit- 
ness for the position, we are all the more 
eager now to say that his record as min- 
ister has been admirable. His place in 
the affections and respect of the Japanese 
and the Americans in Japan is quite un- 
usual for a diplomat, never having been 
approached or equaled save by Ministers 
Harris, Bingham and Hubbard. Urban- 
ity, courtesy, kindliness, sincerity have 
marked his career and have made him 
particularly influential in dealing with so 
courteous a people as the Japanese. 
From the first he has been an out and 
out Christian, a regular attendant at 
worship on Sunday, a pronounced friend 
of Christian missionaries and Christian 
missions, giving practical assistance of 
many sorts. 


Rev. Dr. J. D. Davis, writ- 
ing in the latest Japan 
Evangelist on the history 
of the Doshisha and on its present condi- 
tion, says that it will take time and pa- 
tience to restore the original spirit of the 
institution, but he reports that disaffec- 
tion toward the school on the part of a 
few is dying out; that the Kumiai 
churches are rallying to its support; that 
the fact that the higher schools in Japan 
cannot receive more than one-third of 
the graduates of the government Middle 
Schools will inevitably turn students 
toward the school. Consequently he is 
full of hope “that, with its restored 
Christian spirit and purpose, the Doshi- 
sha will speedily regain its former num- 
bers and position as a center of Christian 
light and knowledge.” There are now 
nearly one hundred and fifty young men 
in the academic department, about twenty 
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in the higher departments, and seventeen 
in the theological department. 


This subject has been dis- 
Congregational cussed for more than a year 
— in British newspapers. 
Prominent ministers, such as Joseph Par- 
ker, Guinness Rogers and Richard Lov- 
ett, have pointed out the weaknesses of in- 
dependency and possible steps toward 
centralizing authority. Laymen, too, 
have shown much interest and some have 
advocated closer federation, with a de- 
gree of legislative authority for the Con- 
gregational Union. One result of the 
discussion has been a conference held 
in London, Feb. 26, 27, attended by many 
delegates representing all parts of Eng- 
land. The subjects most discussed were 
the raising of the standard of the min- 
istry and providing more adequate sup- 
port for ministers. It was suggested 
that a voluntary federation of churches 
should be formed, who should confine 
themselves to a list of ministers approved 
by that body, and should raise a susten- 
tation fund to be used only for those on 
that list. It was even urged that such a 
fund should be raised by compulsory tax- 
ation, and that contributing churches 
should have a share in the government of 
theological colleges. It was demonstrated 
that voluntary acceptance of obligation 
might lead to greater independence, and 
that those who would not submit. to au- 
thority from without might be willing to 
do so if they were part of the authority. 
A full account of the conference from 
our English editor appears elsewhere in 
this issue. The principal outcome of the 
meeting seems to have been to express 
unrest under present conditions. Dr. 
Guinness Rogers, in a letter to the Chris- 
tian World, makes the shrewd suggestion 
that there are distinct limits to organiza- 
tion of Independent churches, and that 
while Presbyterianism and Congregation- 
alism are both good, Presbygationalism 
forfeits the benefits of both. 


The Simultaneous Mission 
has included three distinct 
campaigns—first in London, 
next in the provincial cities and large 
towns and finally in country places. The 
second part of the campaign, which con- 
tinued Feb. 16-26, in several respects re- 
peated the experience of London. The 
ten days were too short. The work came 
to an end just at the point of full pres- 
sure, Non-churchgoers were not brought 
into the churches in great numbers. Yet 
great meetings were held in town halls, 
dockyards and public squares. Thou- 
sands of business men and working men 
heard attentively gospel addresses at 
noon hours and in the evenings. And 
the churches seem to have been aroused 
to the importance of getting at outsiders, 
of convincing them of the interest of 
Christians in their spiritual welfare and 
of securing their conversion to Christ. 
It is announced that a mission is being 
planned for London in the autumn of 
next year, to be conducted in theaters 
and public halls. The effect of the recent 
meetings is likely to be seen in efforts to 
popularize church assemblies, and per- 
haps in tent missions holding meetings at 
other than the regular hours for Sunday 


Evangelizing 
English Towns 
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service. If the mission shall have made 
the churches permanent centers of mis- 
sionary zeal, it may prove to have been a 
beginning of a new movement in the 
Christian history of England. There will 
be general interest in Mr. Meyer’s views 
regarding the mission as reported on our 
first page. 


An English vicar has 
just issued a book en- 
titled The Fatal Opu- 
lence of the Bishops. Itis really a philip- 
pic against classes in the church, though 
it apparently protests against the large 
salaries of the bishops, which the writer 
regards as a fatal bar against working 
people attending the Established Church. 
Of “palace” as the name of a bishop’s 
home, he says, ‘“‘Its impropriety is far 
fetched, audacious, complete.” And yet 
we have been told on good authority that 
the expenses of several of the English 
bishoprics are so great that they cannot 
be maintained except by official occu- 
pants who have private fortunes. The 
question at the bottom is whether it is 
worth while for the church to maintain 
the social distinctions and pretensions 
of which bishops’ palaces area sign. A 
loyal and educated layman pertinently 
asks: ‘‘What does a working man know 
or care about a bishop? Has any one 
ever seen a cottage wall adorned witha 
picture of the bishop of the diocese? He 
ought to be found on a humble Church- 
man’s cottage wall as John Wesley was 
on a Methodist’s, or Mr. Spurgeon on a 
Baptist’s.”” The newly appointed Bishop 
of London recently announced to an audi- 
ence of working men that he would be 
obliged to occupy the bishop’s palace, but 
hoped not to be regarded on that account 
as out of sympathy with them. 


Social Distinctions 
in the Church 


British newspapers are un- 
sparing in their criticism 
of the article, Gospels, in 
the new Encyclopedia Biblica. The first 
part, Descriptive and Analytical, was 
written by Dr. E. A. Abbott, and the 
second part, Historical and Synthetical, 
by Professor Schmiedel of Zurich. Both 
authors discredit the authenticity of what- 
ever is supernatural in the record. But 
the latter treats with undisguised con- 
tempt those who accept the accuracy of 
the gospel narratives. He discusses the 
question whether there are “any credi- 
ble elements to be found in the gospels.” 
He is willing only to admit that five pas- 
sages are authentic. A writer in the 
Academy points out that the bases of 
Professor Schmiedel’s arguments are 
mainly quotations from some critics, usu- 
ally German, and his own personal opin- 
ions, and he concludes that the publica- 
tion of the encyclopedia will prove to be 
the most serious blow yet struck at Prot- 
estant Christianity. Dr. Fairbairn, in a 
review of the volume in the Speaker, de- 
scribes Schmiedel’s work as ‘“‘the easiest 
and the flimsiest of literary and histor- 
ical criticism; violent in its exegesis, 
arbitrary in the selection of its founda- 
tion pillars, and impossible of application 
to the history it despises.” From these 
criticisms it would appear that the En- 
cyclopedia Biblica is likely to meet with 
a cold reception from Christian scholars, 
—though some of its articles are of great 


The New Testa- 
ment Attacked 
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value—and few other scholars will care 
for it except for purposes of controversy. 


Missionaries Abbott and 
View ahaa" Hume of the American 

Board’s staff in India, to- 
gether with Pundita Ramabai and repre- 
sentatives of the leading missions in In- 
dia, are to serve on a committee of eleven 
appointed to carry into effect the sugges- 
tions of the recent conference of more 
than eighty persons held in Bombay early 
in January. This conference discussed 
the need of industrial training for the 
children and youth of the Indian mission 
schools. One adverse effect of Great 
Britain’s rule over India has been to les- 
sen the market for the products of the 
old native industries, and the effect has 
been disastrous economically and morally 
to those particularly affected. Impelled 
by a desire to restore, if possible, the an- 
cient crafts, and also to give to the In- 
dian Christian youth that moral disci- 
pline which educators everywhere recog- 
nize inheres in discipline of hand and eye, 
the missionaries have taken this forward 
step, which will be watched with intense 
interest, not only by Christians, but by 
educators and statesmen. Viceroy Lord 
Curzon and the governor of Bombay both 
showed much interest in the conference. 
The editor of the Indian Textile Journal 
and the principal of the Reay Art School 
participated in the discussions. 


The little community 
known as the Primitive 
and Protestant Church 
of Italy has already given seven mission- 
aries from its fifteen parishes to Barotsi- 
land, and two more have recently been 
designated for the same region. It has 
also sent missionaries to Basutoland, so 
that at the present time four out of 
every five Waldensian congregations fur- 
nish a missionary for the heathen. To 
these should be added the many preach- 
ers, true missionaries, whom they have 
sent out to evangelize Roman Catholic 
Italy and to shepherd the Waldensian 
colonies in North and South America. 
Thus the church of the valleys, with its 
spiritual center at historic Torre Pellice 
in the Waldensian valleys, will in this 
respect soon be the honored compeer of 
the Moravian community. If in Amer- 
ica and Great Britain four out of every 
five churches each sent a missionary to 
foreign lands, the problem of missions in 
the new century would be largely solved. 
Those devoted workers, M. and Mme. 
Adolphe Jalla, who were among the ear- 
liest missionaries associated with M. Coil- 
lard on the Upper Zambezi, and are now 
at home on furlough in their native Wal- 
densian valleys, propose shortly to visit 
the British churches to extend interest 
in their work. 


Waldensian Devo- 
tion to Missions 


Hindus of the educated 
classes in Bengal are 
more actively engaged in support of their 
religion than ever before, and most of 
these have been educated in Christian 
schools or in those established under the 
auspices of the British government. So- 
cieties are being formed for the defense 
of Hinduism, for studying its literature, 
and for practical religious and charitable 
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work. Schools are being opened by Hin- 
dus to keep their children apart from 
Christian influences. A writer in the 
Chronicle of the L. M. S. finds in this 
awakening evidence of the influence of 
Christianity leavening the ancestral faith 
that is being aroused from its meditative 
dreams. Hindus in various ways are at- 
tempting to reform Hinduism. Some de- 
nounce idolatry, others polytheism, declar- 
ing that these superstitions are not essen- 
tial to their faith. Many are protesting 
against child marriage, caste, compulsory 
widowhood and other cruelties of the 
Hindu social system, and are seeking to in- 
troduce into it the moral ideas of Chris- 
tianity. Insucha movement as this there 
is good reason to hope that the religion will 
prevail that is the fountain from which 
flow forth the ideas sought to be realized 
by the highest manhood. The kingdom 
of God in India is like the leaven hid in 
the meal. In due time all will be leay- 
ened. 

The March number of 
The Gospel in All Lands 
gives a comprehensive 
survey of the foreign missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Its expan- 
sion illustrates the progress which may 
be expected of Christianity in this cen- 
tury, when all the churches are aroused 
to their duty and privilege to make the 
kingdoms of this world the kingdoms of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. In less than 
threescore years this denomination has 
encircled the world with its stations 
where the gospel is preached. It opened 
missions in Africa, 1833 ; in South Amer- 
ica, 1836; China, 1847; Germany, 1849; 
Norway, 1853; Sweden, 1854; Switzer- 
land and India, 1856; Denmark and Bul- 
garia, 1857; Italy, 1871; Japan, 1872; 
Mexico, 1873; Finland, 1884; Korea and 
Malaysia, 1885; and the Philippines, a 
branch of the last named, in 1900. Amer- 
ican missionaries are not sent to the Prot- 
estant countries, but the society assists 
Methodist churches in care of native 
preachers. If the movement to bring 
the world to Christ accelerates as it pro- 
gresses, each branch of the Christian 
army doing its part, there shoyld be no 
inhabited land in the year 2000 where 
Christ is not known as the Redeemer of 
mankind. 


The Growth of 
Methodist Missions 


Last week hearings 
were given by the com- 
mittee of the judiciary 
of the Massachusetts legislature on House 
Bill 901, which reads as follows: 

Nothing in Section 1 or 2 of chapter 434 of 
the acts of the year 1895 shall be held to pro- 
hibit on the Lord’s Day such quiet and harm- 
less recreation or sport, not otherwise forbid- 
den by law, as does not trespass upon private 
rights or disturb the public peace or public 
worship. 

Those most zealous in support of this law 
are golf players, and if under the proposed 
code nothing but golf were to be author- 
ized, many who oppose the bill might not 
do so. But the provisions of this bill are 
so drawn as to make for license not lib- 
erty, the burden of proof as to the quiet- 
ness and harmlessness of any given form 
of sport being thrown upon the commu- 
nity and not upon the player. Under 
such a law as the one suggested above, 
variations in interpretation of the law 


Sunday Law 
Amendment Opposed 


would be as numerous as the variations 
in the temperaments and convictions of 
public prosecutors and judges. What a 
Brookline judge might tolerate a Cape 
Cod judge might condemn, and vice versa. 
Hence it is to be hoped that Bill 901 will 
fail, despite the fact that the petition for 
enactment bears the signatures of some 
well-known Unitarian clergymen, and 
despite the fact that it has since had the 
indorsement of a few well-known Boston 
clergymen of other denominations. Mas- 
sachusetts cannot enforce now the old 
Puritan code of Sunday observance. On 
the other hand, she is not. prepared to go 
to the other extreme of European laxity. 


Ex-President Ben- 
jamin Harrison of the 
United States died at 
his home in Indianapolis, Ind., March 13, 
after a brief illness. Immediately, from 
eminent men of affairs at home and 
abroad and from the press of the coun- 
try, there went up achorus of praise for 
the eminent dead such as is not often 
heard when public men die. Elsewhere 
we attempt to state in a succinct and ac- 
curate way our own opinion of Mr. Harri- 
son’s worth. The governor of Indiana 


President Harrison’s 
Death and Burial 


and the President of the United States at’ 


once issued proclamations calling upon 
state and Federal departments and their 
officials to observe due mourning; and 
flags were half-masted throughout the 
nation on public and private buildings. 
On Sunday President McKinley and most 
of the distinguished men who served 
in the cabinet with Mr. Harrison, and 
many other men of note, attended the fu- 
neral of Mr. Harrison, held in the Presby- 
terian Church in Indianapolis, of which 
he was a member and elder for so many 
years. Thousands of Indianians were 
gathered to pay homage as the funeral 
procession passed through the streets. 


aiid Last week we briefly al- 
ah’s Governor juded to the bill passed b 
bier oat conetone the legislature of Utah, 
which was understood to be at the behest 
of the Mormon Church, and had for its 
object making impossible the prosecu- 
tion under state law of what elsewhere 
would be called polygamy but there is 
called ‘‘plural marriages.”’ It is evident 
from Governor Wells’s veto that he really 
sympathizes with the law’s purpose, and 
only vetoes it because of the conviction 
that ‘‘its enactment would be the general 
demand upon Congress for a constitu- 
tional amendment against certain social 
institutions, which, under present cir- 
cumstances, would surely be complied 
with.”’ Therefore, rather than offer a 
“phantom of relief to the few and in real- 
ity invite a deluge of discord and disaster 
upon all”—to quote from his message— 
Governor Wells vetoes the law; and 
there are not enough votes in the legisla- 
ture to pass it over his veto. During the 
enactment of this law and up to the veto, 
feeling ran high in Utah between Gentile 
and Mormon, and still does, though to a 
less degree. Governor Wells has saved 
the state from Federal interference just 
now, but the issue between state and 
nation sooner or later, we predict, will be 
sharply drawn. 
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icdiah einai There are reasons for 

e indemnity Irom fearing that it is true 
Turkey Still Unpaid that Germany has 
blocked Turkey’s plan of paying the in- 
demnity due the United States for the 
destruction of mission property by order- 
ing a cruiser for her navy from the 
Cramps ship building firm, Philadelphia, 
and including the payment of the indem- 
nity in the price paid for the cruiser. 
Turkey resorted to this method because 
unwilling to make a straightforward pay- 
ment lest she establish a precedent which 
would bring down other creditors. The 
first installment on the cruiser, which by 
terms of the contract with the Cramps 
should have been paid ere this, has not 
been received, and reports from Con- 
stantinople indicate that Germany, as 
soon as she realized what was under way, 
renewed her demand for the payment by 
Turkey of a bill long due the Krupp gun 
making establishment, and insisted that 
it be made a preferred claim. Inasmuch 
as Germany, by loans of men, money and 
influence at times when Turkey has sorely 
needed them of late, has won the place of 
influence in Constantinople formerly held 
by Great Britain, Turkey must obey the 
Kaiser’s behest. 


Instructions to the new 
United States minister 
in Constantinople, Mr. 
Leishmann, have gone out from Secre- 
tary Hay, pressing for a renewal of the 
claim by the United States. We would 
respectfully suggest that, having failed by 
indirection, the United States now face 
the issue squarely. Our navy now has 
vessels off Morocco giving moral support 
to our minister there in enforcing the 
rights of American citizens. They could 
quickly be shifted to Turkish ports. If 
Italy can collect indemnity of Turkey, 
why cannot the United States? Because 
it is out of the Triple Alliance, and be- 
cause it.is Germany’s most dangerous 
competitor actually and potentially ? 


A Firm Policy 
Should be Pursued 


Pare RTT After three hours’ de- 
aine Stands by the hate the lower house 
Prohibitory Law of the legislature of 


‘Maine, by a vote of eighty-four to thirty- 


four, thirty-three members of the body 
being paired or absent, voted down the 
proposition to resubmit the matter of 
state prohibition to the people in the 
form of a rescinding of the constitu- 
tional amendment which now prohibits 
the manufacture or sale of liquor. This 
virtually settles the matter for some time 
to come. The advocates of a change 
pointed to the large number of Federal 
licenses held in the state—obviously held 
not for the mere sake of having them, 
but for the purpose of carrying on a re- 
tail business in liquor. They pointed to 
the acknowledged defiance of law in many 
of the largest towns of the state, the fin- 
ing system there in vogue practically 
amounting to a license and revenue sys- 
tem. Opponents of the change, on the 
other hand, pointed to the superiority of 
the prohibitory position theoretically con- 
sidered, and to its excellent practical ef- 
fects in the many villages and towns— 
probably a majority of those in the state 
—where public sentiment does not tol- 
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erate defiance of the law, and yet where 
it might be found possible to establish 
licensed saloons were a license system 
for the state authorized. As a rule 
throughout the state the clergy and the 
laity of the Christian churches stand by 
the present law and have resisted repeal. 


The new King 
of Great Brit- 
ain is making 
the state functions far more elaborate 
than his predecessor did. Last week he 
received at St. James Palace delegations 
of leading men of the various religious 
communities of the realm, who formally 
addressed him in terms of loyalty and 
reverence for his person and his office. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury headed 
the delegation of the Established Church 
of England, and the ablest men of the 
Independent, Presbyterian, Wesleyan and 
Quaker bodies spoke for their several 
folds. The king is reported as being gra- 
cious and versatile, saying to the Quakers 
the thing that needed to be said to them 
and to Presbyterians their particular 
word. In his speech to the Quakers he 
dwelt with emphasis on his desire for a 
reign of peace for Britain, and for uni- 
versal peace, and there is every reason to 
believe that he intends to stand for this 
ideal. It would not be at all surprising 
if later it were found that the less dras- 
tic terms of surrender for the Boers 
which General Kitchener is now said to 
be proffering were in response to a royal 
wish overruling the former stern policy 
of Chamberlain and Milner. 


King Edward VII. and the 
Deputations of the Churches 


The House of Lords, after 
bey State hearing a second time 
basics: from Lord Wolseley in 
his own defense, refused his request that 
all the documents in the case of his al- 
leged incompetency as commander-in- 
chief be laid before the House. This re- 
buff does not alter the fact that the acri- 
monious debate between Lord Wolseley 
and Lord Lansdowne has revealed the 
damaging fact that none of the British 
men of affairs, military or civilian, had 
any adequate idea of what it meant to 
provoke the Boers or to reply to their 
ultimatum. The new army scheme of the 
ministry has had to endure severe depre- 
ciatory analysis from Sir Vernon Har- 
court and Sir Charles Dilke during the 
past week ; and as if her military short- 
comings were not enough of a humilia- 
tion, now there comes a report of experts 
on engineering, who declare that the type 
of boilers which Great Britain has been 
putting in her naval vessels of late is de- 
fective, and that not only has the money 
been wasted, but the defense of the em- 
pire imperiled. 


German soldiers 
and Chinese 
fought a severe engagement recently on 
and about the Great Wall, the Bavarian 
troops with their superior discipline rout- 
ing much larger numbers of the Chinese. 
Count Bulow, the German minister of 
foreign affairs in the Reichstag, last week 
outlined the German policy toward China 
and Russia with a fullness not vouch- 
safed hitherto. He insists that Germany 
will not permit China to make separate 


Germany’s Persistent Policy 
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agreements with separate Powers, but 
whether or not this applies to Russia and 
Manchuria or not remains to be seen. 
Russia, of course, will claim that long 
before the Boxer uprising she made ex- 
penditures of blood and money which 
called logically for her protectorate over 
Manchuria now and her suzerainty later. 
Count. Bulow also said that German 
troops would remain in the province of 
Pechili until China lives up to her pledges. 
“*No longer will promises,” he said, ‘‘or 
even the most charming notes from Li 
Hung Chang, be of any avail. As soon as 
we receive indemnities we will withdraw.” 
Herr Richter and Herr Bebel, in attacking 
the government’s policy, claimed that 
Germany, by her course, was simply pull- 
ing chestnuts out of the fire for Great 
Britain, ete. 

The friction in Tientsin 
ese geen between Russian and 

British soldiery over title 
to a disputed bit of railway trackage in 
the foreign concessions has ended; each 
side had faced the other with loaded 
weapons foratime. But now Great Bri- 
tain gives way and resorts to diplomacy 
to settle the dispute. To an outsider it 
looks very much like a deliberate taunt 
on the part of Russia, who knows full 
well that Great Britain never was less 
likely or less able to fight for any cause 
than now; and every such humiliation of 
a British commander and his troops in 
the Orient adds to Russian prestige and 


‘lessens the British. 


The United States has 
bi er States ordered General Chaffee 

and the United States 
troops to evacuate Peking by the last of 
April, leaving 150 men with a sufficient 
complement of officers as a legation guard. 
This action at once betters our status in 
the eyes of the Chinese and is in harmony 
with our policy. Dr. Morrison of the 
London Times, in his latest dispatches, 
hints that advices from St. Petersburg 
indicate that possibly Russia has retreated 
somewhat from her extreme demands as 
to Manchuria; and if so, he says, it is a 
significant fact, inasmuch as it is the first 
rebuff of the kind that Russia has had in 
many years, and therefore will show 
China that it is still possible to form tem- 
porary combinations which Russia dare 
not oppose. But Dr. Morrison’s informa- 
tion along this line is his own and is not 
common knowledge, and to us it seems as 
if Russia purposely had broken with the 
Powers now as her part of a bargain with 
Li Hung Chang, in return for which he 
will see to it that the Manchurian treaty 
is signed, although of course as a matter 
of form he is opposing signing it as long 
as possible. 


The Peking correspond- 
ent of the Lokal Anzeiger, 
Berlin, thus analyzes the death list of 
foreign Christians killed by the Chinese: 
118 English, 79 Americans, Swedes and 
Norwegians, 26 Frenchmen, 11 Belgians, 
10 Italians and Swiss and one German, or 
a total of 245. And yet Germany is the 
most truculent and avaricious of all the 
Powers. This correspondent also esti- 
mates that 30,000 native Christians per- 
ished. Rev. W. S. Ament of the Ameri- 
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can Board reported at the American 
legation in Peking last week that he had 
advices from a town sixty miles west of 
Peking which the Germans had looted 
completely, not hesitating to ransack and 
desecrate a native Christian chapel and to 
despoil the Christian women of their 
trinkets and jewels. The Board of Man- 
agers of the Protestant Episcopal Mission- 
ary Society, sitting in New York last 
week, received a statement from Bishop 
Graves of Shanghai, setting forth the 
reasons which will govern him in peti- 
tioning the next general convention to 
divide the missionary jurisdiction of 
Shanghai and the lower Yangste Valley. 
Bishop Potter at this meeting offered the 
following resolution, relative to General 
Chaffee, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That this toard has learned with 
profound thankfulness of the policy of forbear- 
ance and self-restraint, in his dealings with 
the Chinese people, so happily illustrated by 
the general commanding the United States 
forces in Peking. 


The arrest of hundreds of 
university students and 
some professors in Russia 
during the past two months has finally 
culminated in a state of revolt in Mos- 
cow, Odessa and other university cities, 
making the government feel it impera- 
tive to put the cities under martial law. 
The students, whose only guilt is that 
they dare to think and speak and protest 
against police brutality, have not been 
deported to Siberia as formerly, but. 
shipped off to distant army barracks. 
and put in the ranks—a most impolitic 
course, it would seem, if it was desired’ 
to keep the army tractable and servile. 
Every student so snatched from seats of 
learning and put in the ranks must of 
necessity be a lump of leaven most dan- 
gerous to the autocracy and to the even 
worse bureaucracy. If it be asked, Why 
do the students suffer thus? What are- 
the feelings which prompt them to re- 
volt? read the article in the March Fo- 
rum by the editor of Free Russia. He 
and men like him are past hoping 
for social reformation by acts of the 
present czar, whose broken pledges to 
strangled Finland are deemed by them 
more typical of the man, or of the bu- 
reaucracy which controls him, than all 
the glittering generalities of the call to- 
The Hague Conference. It will be found 
recorded in this Forum article that Rus- 
sian workmen are finding the strike 
weapon a resource against industrial slav- 
ery. There, too, will be found a splendid 
tribute to the dissenting Russian peas- 
ants whose religion is of the simple New 
Testament type, and whose persecutions 
have caused a dispersion over the em- 
pire which will ultimately aid in the 
religious regeneration of Russia. On 
March 18, 800 students were arrested in 
St. Petersburg, after hours of street fight- 
ing with Cossacks, the tumult and revolt 
extending to the sacred precincts of the 
churches. 


Russia’s Inter- 
nal Troubles 





President Tucker of Dartmouth College, 
addressing a bedy of alumni of that institu- 
tion recently, said that the fame of Daniel 
Webster and his intimate connection with 
Dartmouth is responsible for sending more 
men to the college now than the influence of 
any other man deceased. 
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Ex-President Harrison 


Like Queen Victoria, ex-President Har- 
rison is more universally respected now 
for his purity of character, his sincerity, 
his candor, his love of amity, if it could 
be had without betrayal of principle, his 
independence of thought and conduct, his 
subordination of self and faction to con- 
ceptions of divine order and national 
welfare nobly conceived. On these traits 
of purity of character, a blameless life, 
and lofty conception of his duty as law- 
yer, private citizen, state and national 
legislator and Federal chief magistrate 
all agree who have studied Mr. Harrison’s 
career. 

As to whether he was a great man in- 
tellectually, or whether he merits the 
title “‘ statesman,” there is not unanimity 
of opinion—such could hardly have been 
expected. But even in this field of criti- 
cism few deny that he was forceful and 
lucid in argument, thorough and logical 
in his mental processes and withal acute, 
and whether acting as senator, President, 
or ex-President, always master of him- 
self and all his resources. As a finished, 
instructive, suggestive, convincing writer 
of state papers, or maker of speeches 
—short or long—no President has been 
his equal since the days of Lincoln, and 
it is doubtful whether even he had the 
versatility of style and perennial sug- 
gestiveness of Mr. Harrison. 

In court, in the Senate, in meetings of 
the Cabinet, on the hustings, in com- 
mittee-rooms, debating problems of creed 
revision, before the international court 
arguing Venezuela’s claims against Great 
Britain, addressing the American public 
on the grave injustice—as he conceived it 
—now being done to Boers and Fili- 
pinos by Great Britain and the United 
States, he was a disputant who when 
aroused carried heavy guns and a keen 
rapier, and could not be trified with. 

Of fine old English stock—adherents of 
Cromwell who flied to Virginia—the late 
ex-President seemed to have lost none of 
the depth of conviction and doughtiness 
of his Puritan ancestors in matters of 
religion. In theology he was a con- 
vinced Calvinist, in polity a Presbyte- 
rian, in practice an elder, a Sunday school 
teacher, friend and advocate of home 
and foreign missions, servant of the poor 
and friendless, observer of the Sabbath, 
in short, a model Christian citizen of the 
conservative type. When, as President, 
he was the guest of the citizens of Utah, 
he failed not to discourse on the right of 
the Federal Government to demand that 
the home should be kept pure. When in 
the capital of a Western mining state, 
where Sunday is not uniformly respected, 
he accepted the invitation to speak to the 
citizens Sunday afternoon, he did not 
tickle their ears with flattery, but com- 
pelled them to listen to a sturdy defense 
of Sabbath-keeping. He feared no man, 
and pandered to no local custom or opin- 
ion. 

When the lower type of civilization in 
Hawaii conspired to re-establish evil so- 
cial practices, he supported the better 
type of civilization with the forces of the 
American nation. When a great polit- 
ical party and a large minority of the 
American electorate declared in favor of 
a dishonest monetary standard, he put his 
talent at the service of the opposing 


party and did much by his cogent elo- 
quence to bring victory and maintain 
honor. When he saw what he thought 
to be a departure from former ideals on 
the part of his country and his party in 
dealing with alien peoples fighting for in- 
dependence, he let his dissent be known 
courteously but candidly and searchingly. 

Those who heard him at the Ecumen- 
ical Conference on Missions, held in New 
York in 1900, saw and heard him at his 
best. The versatility and felicity of his 
thought and style were admirably re- 
vealed in his several brief speeches, 
speeches incident to the duty of present- 
ing speakers or acknowledging formal 
speeches from national and municipal 
representatives, while the depths of his 
religious feeling and his ethical passion 
were displayed in his formal, opening ad- 
dress, in which he pleaded for idealism 
along with material prosperity, for loy- 
alty to the gospel of God’s fatherhood 
and universal human brotherhood, for 
putting an end to the liquor traffic among 
the weaker peoples of the earth, for a 
loftier conception of the work of Christian 
foreign missions by the public at large, 
and for more sense of comradeship and 
better discipline among the scattered 
missionaries of the world, whose repre- 
sentatives were so splendidly and inspir- 
ingly assembled in Carnegie Hall. 

This speech contributed not only to in- 
crease Mr. Harrison’s reputation among 
American Christians, but it was very 
beneficent in its influence upon the foreign 
delegates. For it showed them—as did 
President McKinley’s and Governor 
Roosevelt’s speeches, though to a lesser 
degree as concerns art of expression— 
that in this country our men of high po- 
litical station and responsibility are not 
only theoretically friends of Christianity, 
but are capable of championing it with 
fervor and directness of appeal and just- 
ness of comprehension, creditable, not 
only to them as men, but to the political, 
religious and educational institutions 
which produce them. 

Ultimately, democracy's judgment of a 
man isa fair one. The American people 
know a man with an intellect, will and a 
conscience when they see him. Hence, 
even from this national sorrow, there 
blossoms forth so all men can see it the 
flower of justice—justice done at last by 
people at large to a man who loved his 
God, his fellowmen and his country with 
a passionate ardor, and consecrated to 
their service powers of mind and pulsings 
of heart of no mean order. 





Is Moral Evil Endless 


This question, in various forms, is pre- 
sented frequently in the examination of 
candidates for ordination to the ministry. 
A generation ago in Congregational coun- 
cils only the affirmative answer was ad- 
missible. The Andover Creed was un- 
challenged which declared that ‘the 
wicked will .. . with devils be plunged 
into the lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone forever and ever.” 

The chief emphasis in the days when 
this creed was believed was placed on 
that aspect of the character of God which 
presented him as the moral governor of 
the universe. His justice seemed to re- 
quire the endless suffering of unrepent- 
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ant sinners, and his omnipotence made 
certain the execution of the sentence, 
Death ended the period of probation, 
after which no sinner could repent, or at 
any rate could mitigate his suffering by 
repentance. 

At the present time, while God is not 
less regarded as the supreme sovereign, 
the chief emphasis is laid on his father. 
hood. The prodigal son is by his own 
choice and act an outcast, but many be. 
lieve that the door of his father’s house 
is never shut against him in this life or 
the future life. He isa lost soul so long 
as he continues to sin. Whenever he 
shall arise and go to his Father the lost 
will be found. 

Will wicked men continue forever to 
sin against God? The words of Christ 
seem to answer the question in the affirm- 
ative. His verdict is, ‘‘These shall go 
away into eternal punishment: but the 
righteous into life eternal.” ‘‘Whoso- 
ever shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is 
guilty of an eternal sin.” Yet the pre- 
vailing idea of God as the omnipotent 
Father demands in many minds some re- 
lief from the position that the evil human 
will of the child will forever persist 
against the infinite love of the Father. 
And it must be apparent to those who 
read recent theological literature or talk 
much with Christians on religious themes 
that a large number, probably the major- 
ity, have found relief in some degree. 

The ways in which such relief is found 
are various, and are subjects of contro- 
versy. Those who repudiate Christ’s 
teaching on this subject repudiate Chris- 
tianity and leave to themselves little on 
which to base the hope of a future life. 
Those who affirm that Christ has been 
misrepresented in the gospel records are 
little better off. If Christ taught only 
those things in his recorded teachings 
which scholars of today think he ought 
to have taught, then they and not he 
take the position of authoritative teach- 
ers. 

But to those devout disciples of Christ 
who are persuaded that he has been in- 
correctly interpreted on this subject 
teachable men will listen and judge for 
themselves. Ata recent installation the 
candidate declared his conviction that in- 
corrigible sinners finally become extinct, 
union with Christ being the condition of 
immortality. The council voted unani- 
mously to install, and no doubt expressed 
the fact that belief in conditional immor- 
tality is no bar to fellowship in Congre- 
gational churches. To many Christian 
teachers, however, the idea of the final 
extinction of any human life is as repul- 
sive as the idea of endless moral evil is 
in their view incompatible with the omnip- 
otence of God. They are not Univer- 
salists. They do not affirm the final sal- 
vation of all men. They would say, as 
Dr. Beach recently said in The Congre- 
gationalist : ‘Universalism has done its 
work and not established its dogma. 
Too much in Scripture and in life looks 
the other way. Universalism, moreover, 
might violate that freedom of the will 
without which man would not be man. 
The truest Christian thought of today 
emphasizes the awfulness of sin, and its 
inevitable punishment, as really as a cen- 
tury ago.”’ 

But concerning the problem of endless 
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moral evil they would say that they can- 
not reconcile it with the revelation of the 
omnipotent love of the Father. They de- 
cline to interpret dogmatically the words 
of Christ as declaring that sinners persist 
forever in resisting the will of God. 
They leave the problem unsolved, with 
hope. Dr. George A. Gordon thus states 
this position in The New Epoch of Faith: 

The endless years are the unrighteous 
man’s opportunity for testing his way of life. 
It would seem that an uncontradicted experi- 
ence of failure, of eonian length, might con- 
vince him that his way is an impossible way. 
In the grand debate between God and the 
wicked soul, conducted through the awful 
rigor and kindness of law, and the terrible 
logic of human sensibility and suffering, it 
would appear that the foolish and perverse 
soul would at last allow itself to be redeemed. 

It is made evident by these statements 
that the endlessness of moral evil is not a 
doctrine universally accepted among Con- 
gregationalists. But this is far from say- 
ing that they affirm universal salvation. 
Except for the assertion of this dogma by 
Universalists, and the fear of orthodox 
believers that the acceptance of such a 
doctrine “ uld encourage license in sin, 
it is pro. ble that this subject at this 
time wou : not, attract much attention. 
It would ».e remanded to the realm of 
speculati, 2 discussion. 

For whether or not moral evil survives 
forever, it is in its inherent character in- 
finitely hateful, infinitely unworthy of 
man and always will be. To be rid of it 
and be at peace with God is the highest 
ambition and longing of the human soul. 
To pass under its control is the most ter- 
rible fate conceivable. The message of 
Christ is that men may receive forgive- 
ness of sins and be cleansed from all un- 
righteousness through union with him in 
obedience to the will of God. The testi- 
mony of Christians is that through him 
they are delivered from the power of sin 
and made partakers of eternal life. This 
is the gospel. 





Mr. Carnegie’s Lavish Giving 


Just before sailing for Europe last week 
Mr. Carnegie announced that he had given 
$1,000,000 for libraries in three of the 
towns which are in the district in west- 
ern Pennsylvania where the great iron 
and steel plant is situated with which 
his name is inseparably connected, and 
that he had given $4,000,000, the in- 
come of which is to be used as a sort of 
pension fund for the relief of worthy 
aged or incapacitated workers in the Car- 
negie iron industry, and for the support 
and education of the widows and children 
of those who from time to time lose their 
lives, of whom there are not a few each 
year. 

Hardly had the public recovered its 
breath and duly taken into account the 
meaning of this act—significant both in 
its intrinsic merit and in its value as an 
example to men of wealth—when it was 
announced by the director of the New 
York City Library, Dr. John S. Billings, 
that just before Mr. Carnegie sailed for 
Europe he agreed to give $5,200,000 to 
New York city, with which to establish 
sixty-five branch libraries in all parts of 
the city in order that the masses may 
have greater knowledge and freer access 
to books. As usual in such cases, Mr. 
Carnegie makes this gift conditional upon 
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the city giving the library sites and 
agreeing to maintain the libraries after 
they are built and equipped. The same 
day it was announced that Mr. Carnegie 
has’ promised to give $1,000,000 to the 
city of St. Louis for the erection of a city 
library and branch libraries, providing 
similar conditions are complied with. 

A record of $11,200,000 given to the 
public for any cause during one week 
probably never has-been known before 
in the history of men. Compared with 
what Mr. Carnegie still possesses and 
what be plans to give away, it is but a 
fraction. So far as self-denial goes it has 
no worth, save as he denies himself a 
miser’s reputed pleasure of hoarding and 
gloating over treasure. He cannot possi- 
bly spend his income on himself or his 
family in normal ways. 

To the economist the gift has signifi- 
cance, in that it—to a degree—marks the 
transfer of wealth from active industrial 
capital to capital invested in institutions, 
whose work, however, will increase greatly 
the resources of both the artisan and 
capitalist classes; and of course the old- 
age relief plan to be worked out will be 
carefully compared in its details and ef- 
fects with similar private and corporate 
experiments. To the educator and library 
administrator the New York and St. Louis 
gifts and the scores of other gifts to libra- 
ries in lesser towns of course have pecul- 
iar interest. Obviously there will be at 
once an increased demand for trained 
librarians to man the new libraries. As 
adjuncts of the school systems of the 


various cities, the new or better equipped - 


libraries will add much to popular 
enlightenment. In short, everywhere 
throughout the country there will be 
an instant acceleration of the impulses 
toward life and light. New England will 
not feel this as much as the Middle States 
and the Southern States, for in Massa- 
chusetts particularly the towns already 
have the library, and in many if not most 
instances they already are handsomely 
housed. 

Sucha scale of beneficence will call forth 
in the public’s various organs of expres- 
sion a discussion of the ethics of wealth 
accumulation and wealth dispersion which 
of itself will be educational and valuable. 
For it is not as simple a matter as it 
might appear upon the surface. Several 
towns, after due consideratlon, have de- 
cided not to accept Mr. Carnegie’s offers 
to build libraries for them, preferring to 
do for themselves what should be done 
in that line and not be beholden to a 
stranger, non-citizen. 

Valuable as a supplement of Mr. Car- 
negie’s well-known opinion that “it isa 
disgrace for a man to die rich”’ are some 
of his statements in his letter conveying 
the securities to the president and man- 
agers of the Carnegie Company with 
which to carry out the Pittsburg scheme. 
He tells of how he resolved in youth to 
retire before old age, how he has always 
believed that old age should not be spent, 
as the Scotch say, in ‘“‘making mickle 
mair,” but in making a good use of what 
has been acquired. 

Mr. Carnegie makes it clear that he has 
greater things in mind for Pittsburg, 
his share in the material development of 
the city being considered by him ‘“‘as cnly 
the foundation on which the things of the 
spirit are to be built.” ‘‘In taking,” he 
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says, ‘“‘the proceeds of the material to 
develop the things of the spiritual world, 
I feel that I am pursuing the ideal path 
of life and duty. How best to serve 
Pittsburg is the question which recurs 
to me almost every day of my life!” A 
less truthful man would have said every 
day. He makes his first use of surplus 
wealth, after retiring from business, to 
his working men as an acknowledgment 
of the ‘“‘deep debt” which he owes them 
because they have contributed so greatly 
to his success. He prays that the cordial 
relations between the Carnegie Company 
and the workmen may never be disturbed, 
and he begs the present managers of the 
works and the workmen to remember 
his former advice: ‘‘ Labor, capital and 
business ability are the three legs of a 
three-legged stool ; neither is first, neither 
is second, neither is third... . He who 
would sow discord among the three is an 
enemy of all.’ 

It would be short-sighted to limit the 
influence of Mr. Carnegie’s gifts and his 
example to this country. It will arm 
British statesmen, who are fighting fora 
better educational system and who are 
pleading for greater generosity on the 
part of British men of wealth to universi- 
ties and secondary schools, with fresh 
arguments for British vigilance and be- 
neficence. New York with its prospec- 
tive sixty-five branch libraries and splen- 
did central library—what will London 
have to compare with that, and will Shef- 
field’s artisans be able to compete with 
Pittsburg’s book-reading, art gallery-fre- 
quenting, technically-educated artisans, 
well paid while at work and sure of pen- 
sions when disabled by old age or acci- 
dent ? 





The Dominion of Righteousness 


The Scriptures foretell it apparently 
here upon earth. Much mystery veils the 
subject, and we may not assume too posi- 
tively to interpret indications as to what 
God has not chosen to reveal clearly. 
But he seems to mean us to understand 
that at some future time the human race 
then inhabiting this world will be right- 
eous. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the 
degree in which righteousness will pre- 
vail. Some hold that sin never is to cease 
wholly here, and that the reign of good- 
ness will consist only in the conceded fact 
of its having become general and domi- 
nant. A vast majority of mankind, it is 
believed, will be righteous, a majority 
large enough to shape life and give tone 
and temper to human society. 

Others believe that sin will disappear, 
and that all men and women then living 
will be consecrated and devout, living 
lives of cheerful, joyous, fruitful activity 
under the conscious, welcome guidance 
of the divine Spirit. This seems to be the 
more natural meaning of the Scriptural 
language. And in the nature of the case 
no reason is evident why, if most men 
yield to the power of Jesus Christ, all 
men may not at last accept him. 

Whichever may prove to be the actual 
outcome hereafter must remain largely 
a matter of speculation for us of the 
present. We shall find it more profitable 
to devote ourselves to bringing the grand 
result to pass as fast as possible. We 
can imagine easily what the character- 
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istics of that time will be. The purity 
and nobility of the holiest men and women 
whom we know will become intensified 
and more efficient and influential, and 
will be general, if not even universal, in- 
stead of being, as at present, exceptional. 
Christ will be visible again upon earth in 
the character of each of his followers. 

How is this so desirable state of things 
to be made real? By the sincere conse- 
eration of self on the part of each one of 
us; by the prayerful, faithful performance 
of daily duty; by unwavering confidence 
not only that God reigns but that he 
means that his gospel shall prevail 
throughout our world. There is no other 
way. No miracle is to be wrought. The 
more thoroughly we consecrate ourselves 
to him, the more unselfishly we do our 
best to live his life and to aid others to 
live it, the sooner and the more convinc- 
ingly the dominion of righteousness will 
be established. 





In Brief 


Leslie’s Weekly publishes a picture of Mrs. 
Nation praying in her cell at Topeka, which 
on its face shows that itis genuine. Whether 
it was taken with her consent, or without it, 
the picture is indicative of the lengths to which 
the craze for publicity has carried press and 
people. 





“In modern civilization the ear is steadily 
giving place to the eye,” is Rev. John L. 
Scudder’s remark as he contrasts the relative 
audience of the preacher and the editor ona 
Sunday, and this apropos of the attitude 
which the church must take hereafter toward 
the Sunday newspaper. 


At the Unitarian Club in Boston last week 
it was affirmed that few young men of the 
best type are entering the ministry. But Dr. 
Ames remarked that nearly every great min- 
ister had grown up from childhood under re- 
ligious influences—a fact worthy of the seri- 
ous thought of those who are founding new 
homes. 








Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker says that the twen- 
tieth century minister or preacher must have 
a definite, luminous and practical message for 
his day ; he must live in the open air; he must 
not so much be a revolutionist as a trans- 
former; he must be a true priest in contra- 
distinction to a formal or artificial priest ; and 
he must be a contemporary rather than an an- 
tiquarian. 





A young girl in a class preparing for ad- 
mission into the church was asked by the pas- 
tor how she ought to obey the Fifth Command- 
ment, to honor her father and mother. She 
answered promptly: “I ought to take them 
out for walks on Sundays, and I ought not to 
let them see how much more I know than 
they do.” She expressed an opinion probably 
quite current among young people concerning 
the preponderance of knowledge in the rising 
generation. 





A Scotch lawyer, who died recently, left to 
the Free Church of Scotland about $150,000, 
‘provided it should never depart from the 
Westminster Confession of Faith or adopt the 
false principle of abstinence.” The seceders 
from the Free Church, which has just been 
merged in the United Church, claim the 
money, and with some reason, for only those 
who withdraw from the forward marching 
Christian army are likely to be able long to 
comply with either condition. 


Serious in demeanor, the late ex-Secretary 
of State Evarts was full of fun and wit. 
Passing through the outer rooms of the De- 
partment of State to his own private office, he 
noticed one day an unusually large number of 


persons waiting to see him, about consulships, 
presumably. Turning to a friend, he said: 
“This is the largest collection for foreign 
missions that Iever saw.”’ Of Cyrus W. Field 
he said: ‘‘Columbus said there is ‘one world, 
there shall be two.’ Cyrus W. Field said, 
‘there are two worlds, there shall be one.’” 





King Edward VII., before his accession to 
the throne, wrote to Archbishop Benson, “I 
have a horror of gambling, and should always 
do my utmost to discourage others who have 
an inclination for it, as I consider that gam- 
bling, like intemperance, is one of the greatest 
curses which the country could be inflicted 
with.” Lovers of good morals will welcome 
this statement both as a confession and a re- 
solve. It is a right kingly proclamation. It 
is also pointed out with satisfaction by Eng- 
lish temperance reformers that the king has 
excluded the public house or liquor shop on 
his Sandringham estate. 





The death of Mr. Patrick Donahoe, the ven- 
erable owner of The Pilot, the able Roman 
Catholic organ of Boston, removes a leader of 
the Irish people in this country, a layman of 
much influence in the church and a philan- 
thropist whose benefactions have not been 
limited to his own race or church. When he 
came to Boston in 1825 people of his race and 
religion were banned and insulted because 
they were Irish and Catholic. He has lived 
to see the population of Boston contain thou- 
sands of men of his faith and race, many of 
whom have risen to places of highest promi- 
nence and are held in highest esteem, while 
the diocese of Boston today is one of. the 
wealthiest and strongest in the church over 
which Leo XIII. rules. 





Rev. William Arthur of London, England, 
who died at Cannes, France, March 9, was 
known to a great number of Christians in 
many lands through his book, The Tongue of 
Fire. It was published in 1856, and awakened 
in thousands of ministers a new earnestness 
and power in preaching, which brought a 
noble harvest of souls, not yet wholly gath- 
ered, into the kingdom of God. Dr. Arthur 
was of Irish birth and parentage, and was an 
orator of unusual fervor and effectiveness. 
In every respect he was an honor to the Meth- 
odist Church. He was an accomplished lin- 
guist, could preach in Italian, French and 
German as readily as in English, and wrote 
several valuable books. But the work of wid- 
est influence was that which illustrated the 
power of the Holy Spirit in preaching the 
gospel. 


President Hadley’s Real Mean- 


ing 

When President Arthur Hadley of Yale 
University accepted the invitation of the 
Old South Church, Boston, to deliver one 
of the addresses in the Lenten series on 
the Message of the College to the Church, 
he little thought that the sensational zeal 
of certain newspapers would play havoc 
with his words and represent him all over 
the country as saying precisely the oppo- 
site, not only of what he meant to say, 
but what he actually did say. 

The Boston dailies, to their credit be it 
said, in their issue of Monday, March 11, 
contained fair reports of his address, 
which was on the subject of the growth 
of a public conscience; but dispatches 
from Boston to New York papers repre- 
sented him as giving expression to decid- 
edly alarmist views respecting the grow- 
ing power of the trusts and as predicting 
in particular the likelihood of a dictator- 
ship being established at Washington in 
the course of twenty-five years. That 
was the kind of a sentence that speedily 
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gets currency in newspaperdom, and not 
many hours elapsed before it was causing 
comment all over the country. At Wash- 
ington there was much querying as to 
just what President Hadley meant and 
what personal bearing the remark had; 
while among Yale men generally the al- 
leged remark created surprise and won- 
der. 

It is one of the perquisities of a college 
president, in these days, now and then to 
be misrepresented, and President Hadley 
in his short term of office has had his full 
share of this experience, but in view of 
the fact that the much-talked-of sentence 
occurred in the course of an address de- 
livered in the Old South Church, Boston, 
and to an audience composed largely of 
Congregationalists, this paper deemed it 
worth while to seek from President Had- 
ley astatement touching his actual mean- 
ing. 

He was found last Friday morning in 
his modest office on the Yale campus in 
the midst of preparations for an impor- 
tant meeting of the corporation later in 
the day. Courteously acceding to a re- 
quest for an interview, he excused him- 
self for a few moments, while he dictated 
answers to letters in the morning mail. 
The scribe from Boston, without mean- 
ing to play the part of eavesdropper, 
could not help catching the word ‘‘re- 
gret”’ frequently repeated in these re- 
plies, and it furnished evidence of the 
number of claimants upon a modern col- 
lege president’s time and energy that a 
single morning’s mail reveals. How can 
even as kindly an intentioned man as 
President Hadley go everywhere, write 
every article, deliver every speech, at- 
tend to every personal request that this 
or that person suggests, especially when 
Yale’s bi-centennial looms up only seven 
months hence, and the ordinary detail of 
collegiate administration is enhanced 
many times by the extra work involved 
in planning for that great function, to- 
gether with oversight of the magnificent 
new buildings rising to signalize the oc- 
casion ? 

But once at liberty, President Hadley 
in his quick, direct way went to the heart 
of the matter involved. He seemed as 
much amused as annoyed by the startling 
statement and denied unqualifiedly its 
correctness. Said he: ‘It is to be noted 
that my statement was that we are not 
going to have anempire. The chief error 
made by the newspapers is that such an 
assertion on my part was changed into one 
that we are going to have an empire. I 
see no probability of an empire and no- 
body in the audience supposed I did. All 
the newspaper comment has been based 
on the supposition that I thought there 
would be an empire; my point was that 
we should have had an empire long ago if 
we had not had in the American people 
capacity that prevented such an outcome. 
The American people will, I believe, pro- 
tect itself against an empire, whatever 
form it may assume.” 

Such a statement direct from President 
Hadley’s lips may be fairly entitled to be 
considered as closing this episode, which 
is perhaps one of the most remarkable 
cases of mis-reporting on record—the 
words of the speaker, as used by him and 
understood by the audience, being per- 
verted to declare their exact opposite. 

: H. A. B. 
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The Editor’s Sanctum 


10, Has the age of miracles ended ? 

No. Our Lord promised, ‘‘ He that be- 
lieveth on me, the works that I do shall 
he do also; and greater works than these 
shall he do.” He never placed any limit 
of time when believers should cease to do 
the works that he had done. He said, 
“The Father abiding in me doeth his 
works.” God has never wrought more 
wonderful deeds through believers than 
he is doing now. But men look at “signs 
and wonders” in different ways and de- 
scribe them in different language than 
when the Scriptures were written. 


11. Why does not God manifest himself 
now, so that we can see him with our own 
eyes ? 

He does so manifest himself. The dis- 
ciples of Jesus asked him this question. 
They saw him, a fellow man. He told 
them that when they saw him they saw 
God. He said that the works he did were 
done by God and the words he uttered 
were spoken by God. When you see such 
deeds as he did you see God. When you 
hear his words you hear God. He fed 
the hungry, gave drink to the thirsty, set 
the bruised at liberty, comforted the 
broken-hearted, proclaimed good news to 
the poor. God did these things through 
him, does them now through men. When 
those who had done these things were 
told that they had done them to the King 
in his glory, they could not believe it. 
But they had been making God manifest 
to men, and therefore were called to 
dwell with him forever. Such men are 
moving toward the full vision of what 
they have longed to see. . 


12. Is God a real person ? 

-Yes. He is not a magnified man, sit- 
ting on a throne somewhere in the sky. 
But our bodies are only instruments by 
which we are revealed to one another. 
And God has instruments through which 
he reveals himself a thinking, willing, lov- 
ing Being. Dr. R. W. Dale has answered 
your question better than I can. He 
says: 

When we say that God is a person, we mean 
that there is (in nature) infinite Good Will 
using Almighty Power, by all the methods of 
intelligence, for the highest welfare of all be- 
ings. Here is the thought of a person to rev- 
erence, to love, to obey, to be glad in forever. 
In this sense, sublime and transcendent as it 
seems, personality is nothing vague or ab- 
stract. It is near and immanent, reaching 
every life. 


13. Help me to explain to an inquiring 
mind how the loving Father can answer 
my specific petition and still be the 
Omnipotent One who changeth not. 

Do not limit by your detinitions him 
whom you call the loving Father. If his 
universe is governed by immutable laws, 
he made them, and for your good. His 
laws provide for your petition and include 
it in their operation. Our Lord Jesus 
faced your problem and made his specitic 
petitions, What he did you can safely 
do, and not in vain. 


14, Was the veil of the temple, which was 
rent in twain when Christ was crucified, 
ever sewed together again ? 

We shall probably find the answer to 
this question when it is explained how 
the bodies of the saints which came out 
of their graves and went around Jeru- 
salem after Christ’s resurrection found 
their way back again. 
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15. Is it right for a believer to pass without 
tasting the communion cup at the Lord’s 
Supper ? 

Yes, if the condition of its contents is 
such as,to offend his sense of decency or 
imperil his health. I know of several 

*deacons who are accustomed to receive 
and return the cup without partaking, 
after having passed it to a large number 
of communicants, and I do vot think 
they deserve blame. This phase of the 
question comes from acorrespondent who 
thinks I did not fully answer the question 
on this subject last week. 

A, E. DUNNING. 


Benjamin Harrison as His 
Neighbors Knew Him 


BY REV. EDWARD D. CURTIS, INDIANAP- 
OLIS, IND. 





Benjamin Harrison lived much “in the 
open,” and hosts of little children were 
his admiring friends. One “ hall-mark”’ 
of his genius was his “infinite capacity 
for taking pains.”” His conspicuous fair- 
ness to opponents, competitors and de- 
tractors was built on the self-reliance of 
a great nature, in which were profound 
depths of conscience. 

His intellect was converted as well as 
his heart, and its workings were as true 
to the higher reason as ‘‘the needle to 
the pole.’ He was quick of apprehen- 
sion and readily untangled involved is- 
sues, and possessed great powers of in- 
duction and generalization, by habit do- 
ing original work upon the greatest prob- 
lems of society and statesmanship. His 
great courage and moral intrepidity was 
pot forced, but came naturally as the re- 
sult of logical processes. 

In his general view of life and its re- 
sponsibilities General Harrison was so- 
cially democratic, religiously conserva. 
tive, attentive to family traditions and 
customs, continuing “the family altar. 
He incarnated the best constructive 
forces of the old Northwest Territory, so- 
called, which received the first immigra- 
tion from the thirteen original colonies 
after peace and freedom were declared. 
The national compact represented colo- 
nies matured, but with variant habits 
and customs. The new immigration rep- 
resented the new focalization of the na- 
tional sentiment. It was of sturdy blood, 
American, though variant, ancestry and 
rich, inherited gifts. It developed in the 
rich valleys of southern Ohio and cen- 
tral Indiana a staid, conservative, pecul- 
iarly American type of society. It 
emerged from the log cabin era along 
lines of unmixed American tendency. 
It was not greatly affected by foreign 
immigration, nor by the commercialisms 
so rife in the new Northwest. 

Yet the mingling of tides bore social 
and religious ferments. More or less 
confusion and moral inertia darkened the 
future and obstructed progress. In the 
veins of Benjamin Harrison, of patriotic 
Virginia family inheritance, flowed the 
blood of his grandmother, the daughter 
of Judge John Cleve Symmes, of the New 
England Company. Constructive and 
moral re-enforcements were needed and 
politics and Presbyterianism were closely 
allied under the lead of the man descended 
from Virginia and Massachusetts. 

His college and home influences were 
favorable to serious and lofty aims, and 
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when he began, with his bride, his life 
work in 1853 in Indianapolis, they at- 
tached themselves at once to the First 
Presbyterian Church. This church, a re- 
ligious landmark in the city, was gath- 
ered in 1822, by Rev. David C. Proctor, a 
Congregational minister from Connecti- 
cut, sent out by the Missionary Society 
of that state. Belonging to the “old 
school” wing, the church has been a con- 
servative religious force throughout its 
history, although the conservatism has 
been ecclesiastical rather than dogmatic. 

General Harrison has been the central 
lay figure in this church for many years. 
As chairman of its boards, Bible Class 
teacher, elder and adviser the church had 
his unwearied attachment, constant pres- 
ence and help, with such intermissions 
only as his army and public life necessi- 
tated. His Bible class passed into the 
third generation of the same families. 
Peculiarly fraternal relations have been 
maintained between Dr. M. L. Haines, 
for seventeen years past, pastor of the 
church, and General Harrison. The lat- 
ter’s most recent and, alas, his last duty 
to the church he loved was to act as 
chairman of the committee to choose a 
site for the new edifice. When he re- 
turned from Washington in 1893, he ex- 
pressed a wish to give up all public life, 
except church and charity work. Al- 
though his public services were con- 
tinued, his official relations with the 
church, the United Charities and the 
Fresh Air Mission, etc., were taken up 
with zest and devotion. ; 

As his sincere and loyal-hearted career 
was lengthened his neighbors, as well as 
the nation at large, seemed to make new 
discoveries of his superb talents; his 
greatest admirers were again and again 
surprised at his splendid powers of intel- 
lect and the transcendent intuitions of 
his heart. He grew to the last. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 15 


Mrs. F. L. Holmes read from Isa. 40. A 
large part of the hour was given to an address 
by Mrs. H. J. Bruce of Satara, India. Thirty- 
nine years ago she went with her husband to 
the Marathi Mission, and most of the time 
since has been spent in that field. Mr. Bruce 
has recently returned after a vacation in this 
country, leaving Mrs. Bruce here with her 
children a while longer. He was welcomed 
when six mijies from Satara, an arch having 
been erected over the road by those who had 
become Christians since he left. A variety of 
work awaited him, including the building of a 
newchapel. Miss Harriet Bruce, their daugh- 
ter, has been several years associated with 
them, being especially useful in editorial 
work. When the last letters were written 
she was on the eve of departure for America, 
coming through Poona, where she was to visit 
Pundita Ramabai. Mrs. Bruce read from a 
recent letter from Mrs. Bissell telling of the 
failure of the “‘cold weather crop,” much de- 
pended upon in Ahmednagar and vicinity. 
There has been so much suffering from plague 
and famine that the people have few resources 
left. The plague having appeared in Satara, 
the orphanage children were quarantined. 

A conference with reference to industrial 
work has recently been held in Bombay, at- 
tended by eighty representative missionaries 
of different denominations from different sta- 
tions, many coming so far that the aggregate 
of the distances equaled a journey once and a 
half around the world on the equator. 

A letter was read from Miss Flora Hartt, 
the latest recruit sent to the Marathi Mission. 
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A Crisis in British Congregationalism 


The present condition and future de- 
velopment of Congregationalism in Brit- 
ain has for some years been the subject 
of growing concern to all who are inter- 
ested in churches of this order. While 
much good work is being done and signs 
of prosperity and progress are not want- 
ing, yet internally there is a great deal 
of unrest, dissatisfaction and anxiety. 
The explanation is that methods which 
succeeded a generation or two ago are 
not equally effective under the changed 
conditions of the new time. The cruz of 
the problem which confronts British Con- 
gregationalism today is the relation of 
the churches to one another and to the 
various Congregational institutions and 
societies—e. g., colleges, county unions, 
Union of England and Wales, Church 
Aid Society, etc. It has become clear 
that Congregationalism in this country 
is organized either too much or too little ; 
either every Independent church and min- 
ister must stand by itself and himself, 
having no more relation to any other 
Independent church or minister than to 
those of the Baptist, Methodist or Pres- 
byterian order, or there must be closer 
cohesion and co-operation and more mu- 
tual help, which necessarily implies more 
organization, than exist today. 

An intermittent correspondence upon 
the condition and prospects of Congrega- 
tionalism has been going on for some 
years in the Christian World, the British 
Weekly and the Hxzaminer. In order to 
bring the matter to a focus, the Examiner, 
the organ of the Congregational churches, 
summoned a conference in London for 
the consideration of the whole question. 
The importance attached to this step may 
be gauged from the fact that, although 
the conference was entirely unofiicial, and 
might be regarded as in some sense inim- 
ical to the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales—though those who took 
part emphatically protested that this lat- 
ter was not so—the most influential lead- 
ers of the denomination took the keenest 
interest in it and joined in the discussions. 

The first meeting was held on Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 26, in the Holborn restau- 
rant, Mr. Albert Spicer presiding, and 
the second meeting the next morning in 
the City Temple, under the presidency of 
Mr. J. Compton Rickett, M. P. The ut- 
terances emphasized what was already 
apparent to close observers, that British 
Congregationalism has reached a critical 
stage, and that if in future it is to be an 
effective religious force in the country, it 
must overhaul its machinery and adapt 
itself to the demands of the age. One 
speaker frankly asserted that the other 
communions—Anglican, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian—‘“‘are beating us hollow.” 

What is the root of the trouble from 
which Congregationalism is now suffer- 
ing? Ungqnestionably, the application of 
the principle of extreme independency. 
This is responsible for a whole progeny of 
evils. First, entrance to the ministry is 
not sufficiently guarded. The newest, 


By Albert Dawson, Our English Editor 


pastorate, and in this way not a few un- 
qualified or undesirable men find their 
way into the ministry. Then each min- 
ister is entirely dependent upon the indi- 
vidual church for his support. The re- 
sult is that while men of power enjoy 
large incomes, the majority of the minis- 
ters receive comparatively small stipends, 
while not a few have great difficulty in 
eking out a living. Again, being wholly 
dependent upon the one congregation, a 
minister often remains longer in a sphere 
than is good either for himself or the 
church, and when old age comes he often 
lingers on because he has no means on 
which to retire. 

One speaker declared that many well- 
educated young men shrink from the Con- 
gregational ministry because they do not 
relish the idea of being ‘‘at the mercy 
of the individual church,” and another 
speaker declared that a Congregational 
minister’s old age is often a tragedy. 
Some of the consequences of this ultra- 
independency are that the lives of many 
ministers and their wives are a continual 
fight with poverty overshadowed by a 
perpetual dread of the future; that the 
congregations that assemble in many 
churches throughout the country are alto- 
gether disproportionate to their size ; and 
that the quality of the young men who 
are entering the ministry is not improv- 
ing. 

At present no machinery exists for reg- 
ulating pastoral settlements or removals. 
For the augmentation of small minis- 
terial stipends the Church Aid Society 
was formed, but while it has done some 
good work its resources are not equal to 
the need, and to that extent it has been a 
failure. Similarly, while a Pastors’ Re- 
tiring Fund and Widows’ Fund exist, 
their incomes are quite small and grants 
are only made on application in special 
cases. 

Another source of weakness, or at all 
events waste of machinery, is, in the 
opinion of many, in the constitution of 
the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. Each county or group of 
two or three counties has its own union, 
and these are, as one speaker said, ‘“‘by 
far the strongest and most efficient ex- 
pression of our common life.” They 
establish new churches, strengthen and 
sustain weak causes, organize mission 
and evangelistic work, and hold meetings 
once or twice a year for the discussion of 
practical questions relating to the life of 
the churches and the work of the denomi- 
nation. 

Yet, curiously enough, these county 
unions have no organic connection what- 
ever with the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. Each church is in- 
vited to appoint separate delegates to the 
county union—or, in the case of London, 
the metropolitan union—and to the na- 
tional union. The national union has no 
legislative or administrative functions. 
Its principal occupation is to provide a 
platform for the discussion of problems 


promising young ministers, said, “We 
have got past the time when we are de. 
pendent on the titillation of oratory for 
our interest in the union meetings.”’ An- 
other speaker declared that the delegates 
to the national union have no sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, while the churches 
take only a languid interest in its pro- 
ceedings. 

Now, having roughly diagnosed the 
disease, what remedies are suggested? 
Along certain broad lines there is practi- 
cal unanimity ; it is when we descend to 
details and methods that, as Dr. Parker 
said, ‘‘one man has a scheme, another a 
vision, a third a prophecy and a fourth a 
dream.” The point on which the ablest 
and most experienced men in the denom- 
ination are agreed is that if Congrega- 
tionalists are to hold together that ex- 
treme independency which some value so 
much has got to go. ‘I would warm 
you, brethren,” said Rev. Bryan Dale, 
son of Dr. Dale, “that independency is 
something less than the service of Christ, 
and if by limiting our independence we 
can serve Christ better we are bound to 
do it.” Another speaker: “That inde- 
pendence upon which we pride ourselves is 
not always a very admirable thing, but 
rather represents the selfish element in 
the churches and ministers.” Dr. Parker: 
“You cannot do two contrary things at 
one and the same time. There is no such 
freedom in society, in citizenship, in mar- 
riage ; it is a theory, an ideal, an impossi- 
ble conception. You must yield some- 
thing that you may get something bigger. 
We do not give up independency properly 
construed ; we enlarge it into brotherhood, 
consolidation, sympathy, gathering our 
scattered forces into one tremendous and 
beneficent strength.” The idea of com- 
plete independence has necessarily been 
departed from in connection with the 
aided churches, and there is practical 
agreement that still further departures 
are inevitable. 

Agreed as to the necessity of a modifi- 
cation of the independent principle, how 
shall it be applied? First, entrance into 
the ministry must be more closely 
watched. The suggestions to this end 
that found most favor were that a board 
or council representing all the colleges 
should be instituted, and that before it 
candidates for the ministry must appear ; 
that Congregational churches should un- 
dertake to call only those ministers who 
have been approved by this authority; 
and that during a pastoral vacancy the 
church shall be advised by a neighboring 
minister or ministers or a committee ap- 
pointed by the county union. In illustra- 
tion of the weakness of the present sys- 
tem, it was stated that candidates for the 
ministry who had been rejected by one 
theological college on the ground of untit- 
ness or even breach of discipline had suc- 
ceeded in entering and getting indorsed 
by another college. 

With regard to the colleges themselves, 
some speakers urged that there are too 


smallest and feeblest church, jealous of of many kinds and it is always in danger many of them and that some should be 


the right of absolute choice of its own 
minister, calls whomsoever it will to the 


of becoming a mere oratorical arena. As 
Rev. Dugald Macfayden, one of our most 


amalgamated; all were agreed that in 
stead of continuing to be, as now, inde 
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pendent, self-contained institutions, the 
churches or county unions or the national 
union should be directly represented on 
their governing bodies. To show the dif- 
ficulty of carrying any reform as Congre- 
gationalism is at present organized, Rev. 
Richard Lovett mentioned that eight 
years ago the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales at two successive ses- 
sions appointed a committee to deal with 
the college question, but the committee 
has never even met, because those. ap- 
pointed knew there was no power to carry 
into effect whatever reform might be 
proposed. 

Then comes the question which bulked 
most largely in the discussion—ministe- 
rial sustentation. The preponderant opin- 
ion was that entrance to the ministry be- 
ing properly guarded, the institution of a 
sustentation fund more or less on the lines 
of that of the Free Church of Scotland 
is urgently needed, practicable, and could 
be started almost immediately. Mr. Mac- 
fayden spoke approvingly of Dr. Dun- 
ning’s experiment in Sunday school mis- 
sionary work, sending out into the West- 
ern states ‘£200 men” instead of ‘‘ £80 
men,” as an object lesson to British Con- 
gregationalists. [This work was described 
in an article recently published in The 
Congregationalist.] Difference of opinion 
arose as to the method of procedure. 
Mr. Albert Spicer boldly advocated the 
formation of a new voluntary organiza- 
tion, each church joining pledging itself 
(1), to elect only those ministers approved 
by a committee of the federated churches, 
and (2), to contribute to a sustentation 
fund. In view of the time that would be 
required to get the principle and practice 
of sustentation adopted by the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, 
Mr. Spicer considered the line he ad- 
vocated was that of least resistance. 
Other speakers, including Rev. Alfred 
Rowland, were naturally averse to giving 
the go-by to the union, which has lasted 
for nearly seventy years and, as all ad- 
mitted, has done valuable work. The 
chairman of the Scottish Congregational 
Union explained that they do these things 
better on his side of the border, for they 
give Scotch Congregational ministers a 
retiring allowance of £60 a year and hope 
to increase it to £100. 

Another suggestion that found much 
favor was the extension of the system 
now in operation in different parts of the 
country by which several Congregational 
churches in a town or district unite in 
one church, ministered to by an overseer- 
pastor and co-pastors or assistants. It 
was also generally agreed that the county 
unions should be federated into a Central 
Union on a basis of direct representation. 

Dr. Parker, who attended both meet- 
ings of the conference, made it clear that 
he is prepared to go further than any 
other speaker. He frankly invited his 
brethren to vonsider whether the Congre- 
gational Union ‘has not served its pur- 
pose and had its day. His own proposal 
is for the formation of a United Congre- 
gational Church of England, and this idea 
he intends to develop in his presidential 
address at the end of April. 





Some have sluices in their consciences, 
and can open or shut them as occasion 
requireth.— Thomas Fuller. 


Shall the Negro Be Liberally 
Educated 


BY REV. JAMES G. MERRILL, D.D. 
Dean of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

No one can fail to recognize as the 
creed of the United States of America, 
the best possible education of its youth. 

But no! There are Americans and 
Americans. That which must be true of 
nine-tenths of the citizens of the United 
States cannot be, must not be, true of the 
other tenth, and this solely because the 
one-tenth is black-skinned and the nine- 
tenths have a fair complexion. In other 
words, there is a caste in education. 

In the Southern states a minority of 
the dominant class welcome the Negro 
college, supported by Northern philan- 
thropy; none favor the attendance of 
the Negro upon institutions where the 
white boy has his schooling. A college 
or university supported by public taxa- 
tion open to the Afro-American is exceed- 
ing rare, while of the fifty millions 
given last year by Northern men and 
women to endow higher institutions of 
learning not one was bestowed, so far as 
can be learned from the list of these bene- 
factions, to endow colleges devoted to the 
education of the black youth of America. 

The latest and most trusted science de- 
clares that the Negro has the same gray 
matter in his brain that the Caucasian 
has. No branch of human learning has 
appealed in vain to the black man. He 
has in turn excelledinall. When instead 
of less than fifty years of heredity—less 
than fifty years of time since it was a 
crime to teach an African to read—one- 
quarter of the period compassed by the 
development of the Anglo-Saxon shall 
have been granted the Negro, the prophecy 
of no less a man than Arnold of Rugby 
will have been fulfilled—that the Negro 
has acontribution to make to the learning 
of the world that no other race has made 
or could have made. 

But, granted that the brain of the Afri- 
can can be trained, are not the moral or 
other parts of his being soconstituted that 
they negative his acquirements? The 
college trained youth, if he is white, be- 
comes a valuable member of society, but 
the effect upon the black man of a college 
training is, so we are told, directly con- 
trary. Give him a college training and 
you have another candidate for the peni- 
tentiary. It is not worth the while to 
give the Negro Latin and Greek. He 
cannot make the bed on the Pullman any 
better for having mastered conic sections 
nor blacken boots better for two years in 
the chemical laboratory. Let the son of 
Ham forever carry water and hew wood— 
or at the farthest learn to do that which 
can be done with his hands. 

Medieval theology! Nineteenth cen- 
tury nonsense! Twenty-five hundred Ne- 
gro college graduates stand ready, all 
there have been of them, to challenge com- 
parison in the matter of their vocations 
as college graduates with those of their 
white brethren who have had an equiva- 
lent training. Fisk University has kept 
a close tally of its 400 graduates, and with 
200 of them as teachers—nearly one hun- 
dred principals of grammar and high 
schools or professors in colleges— and the 
remainder at work where college training 
counts, almost without exception, is but 
one of the number of colleges and uni- 
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versities whose graduates have been clas- 
sified by Professor Dubois, a graduate of 
Fisk and now professor at Atlanta. Ina 
late sociological paper these facts are 
easily accessible to those who in this year 
of grace hold the belated opinion that an 
educated Negro cannot or will not utilize 
his acquirements. 

In the light of these principles and the 
present accorded educational status in 
the United States there can be no doubt 
that caste in education exists among us 
and that a timely warning should be 
raised against it. 

It is a menace to the moral well-being 
of a tenth of our population. To give the 
Negro race naught but an elemental, com- 
mon school education will only empha- 
size the present evil tendencies of the 
race. At the head of the elementary 
school for the Negro, above all other 
schools, should be a teacher who can only 
be content as the moral discipline of the 
schoolroom keeps pace with the mental. 
This cannot be done by the Anglo-Saxon. 
The white Southern teacher will not 
deign to do it; the public sentiment of 
the South will not allow Northern men 
or women a place in schools supported by 
the state. Only as are furnished Negroes 
equipped intellectually and morally for 
the task can it be accomplished. Todeny, 
therefore, the selected few of the race 
this culture is to doom a tenth of the 
population of the United States to a sys- 
tem of education perilous because it is 
intellectually meager, doubly perilous be- 
cause it is morally inadequate. 

It is a source of weakness to the domi- 
nant race. A strong man cannot afford 
to secure personal advantage by inflicting 
upon his rival personal disadvantage. 

This tendency runs counter to the basic 
principles of our Government. Glitter- 
ing as may be the generalities of the 
opening sentences of our Declaration of 
Independence that all men are created 
equal, none the less is it true that the 
United States stands for equal rights, 
that to deny any human being his rights 
under the flag is to deny his humanity. 
Manhood implies a chance to be a man. 
Discrimination based on color introduces 
into the republic a system of caste that 
defies the principles for which our fa- 
thers died and on which they based the 
institutions of which we boast. A race 
recreant to the foundation principles of 
their commonwealth deserves to be buried 
beneath the ruins of a superstructure 
which has removed its foundation stones. 

A final and in some senses the most 
potent factor in the problem before us is 
the defiance of heaven implied in a caste 
education. There may be portions of 
our country where obtains a medieval 
theology which has never dreamed of the 
central truth of modern theologic thought 
—the brotherhood of man. God as Fa- 
ther of us all to them is heresy. In such 
belated regions the black man can have 
little hope of fair play, but the United 
States of America is not thus bound 
down to acreed formulated by medieval 
kings and priests. The United States is 
supremely religious in its adherence to 
human rights founded on the brother- 
hood of man, which implies alway the 
fatherhood of God. Brotherhood implies 
the being brotherly. Discriminations 
which favor the strong and crippte the 
weak are unbrotherly. 
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The Cost of Establishing Institutions 


The sudden death of Rev. Dr. N. H. 
Whittlesey, the secretary of the Minis- 
terial Relief Committee of the National 
Council, calls renewed attention to the 
cost at which Christian institutions are 
established. Some eight years ago he 
turned aside from a pastorate in which 
he had met with notable success and 
gave himself heart and soul to the in- 
auguration of the work of caring for aged 
ministers and their helpless dependents. 
Previously little or nothing had been 
done in this connection among our Con- 
gregational churches. Two or three of 
the older states had small funds, limited 
in their application within narrow lines 
to such dependents as meet their pre. 
scribed conditions. Elsewhere, except- 
ing occasional contributions taken at the 
annual communion service of the state 
conference and amounting in the aggre- 
gate to but a few hundred dollars, noth- 
ing was done. Other denominations, not- 





Dr. N. H. Whittlesey 


ably the Presbyterians and Methodists, 
were creating large funds to meet their 
own denominational needs in this direc- 
tion, which had been proved to be great. 

Dr. Whittlesey had been deeply moved 
by some cases which came to his 
knowledge, and when the committee of 
the National Council laid the matter 
upon him he felt it an imperative call. 
He traveled all over the United States 
searching out the cases of need and stir- 
ring up the churches to make contribu- 
tions for the fund, which under his ef- 
forts has risen to $120,000. The need 
proved unexpectedly large, and the pa- 
thetic cases which he found from New 
Hampshire to California kept him at the 
utmost tension to secure every possible 
dollar. 

For seven years he traveled almost 
night and day, allowing himself no vaca- 
tion and rarely missing a Sunday in 
pleading the cause in one or often more 
places. He often drove across the coun- 
try, where railways were not in reach, to 
meet his appointments and eagerly spoke 
before audiences of any size, at the prayer 
meetings or hastily gathered assemblies, 
content if he had a hearing, even when 
contributions could not at the time be 
taken. To husband the proceeds of his 
collections he deprived himself of the ordi- 
nary comforts of travel, often going with- 
out proper food, carrying his heavy bags 
and denying himself comfortable sleep. 


By Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D. 


It is not surprising that seven years of 
this strenuous and self-sacrificing labor 
broke his health. A year ago he was 
suddenly laid aside from nervous collapse, 
and when he was supposed to be recover- 
ing he died suddenly on his way home from 
the South, at Washington. 

The using up of so valuable a man in 
so short a time ought to be suggestive to 
all interested in the planting and devel- 
opment of our Christian institutions. He 
was only fifty-two years of age, was tire- 
less in his devotion to the work and 
gifted beyond others in his power of in- 
spiring enthusiasm forit. No man in all 
our churches was worth so much as he 
for the particular service that he was 
rendering, a service of inestimable value 
to the Christian community. 

When we are estimating the cost of 
administration as we are doing in connec- 
tion with all our national societies, it is 
well to have in mind a cost that cannot be 
stated in dollars and cents. Nothing is 
easier than to figure out percentages of 
cost. Economies in office-hire and postage 
and clerical salaries are all very well, but 
there are economies far too costly to be 
cultivated. And there is danger that 
under the pressure which all our benevo- 
lent societies are now feeling this matter 
of economical administration should be 
carried too far. 

Some time ago one of our most distin- 
guished foreign missionaries, taking his 
year of rest at home, made a twelve 
hours’ journey to deliver an address in 
my church. He arrived on Saturday morn- 
ing. In the course of the day he spoke of 
himself as unduly tired, and in response 
to my inquiries said that he had traveled 
all night, sitting up in an ordinary car, as 
he had been told that the churches would 
not approve of the extravagance of a mis- 
sionary traveling in a sleeper. I was 
naturally indignant and sought his author- 
ity. Imagine my surprise when he told 
me that he had just come from the beau- 
tiful and luxurious home of one of our 
wealthy Congregational families, the 
heads of which are well known in all 
our missionary circles, and the lady of the 
house was the one who had laid upon him 
that injunction. He was in consequence 
but imperfectly fitted to deliver the ad- 
dress and his own strength had been reck- 
lessly squandered. Here was a servant 
of the churches, who after a costly train- 
ing in our schools had been supported 
in doing missionary work on an important 
foreign field for twenty-five or thirty 
years, and now, in the full possession of 
his priceless experience and attainments, 
was made to feel that our churches would 
neither afford nor justify such care of his 
health as would be accorded to the poorest 
commercial traveler! 

Our churches have rightly gloried in 
the splendid old age of some of their most 
valued servants. Dr. Clapp is the last 
beautiful illustration. But how many of 
them, who ought to have been spared for 
ten or twenty of the most valuable years 
of their life, have been broken down 
practically from overwork or from un- 
wise economy. I am not in the private 


counsels of any of these public officers, 
but no special information is necessary to 
disclose the pressure which every one of 
them is under when. cost of administra- 
tion is so commonly discussed as it is to- 
day. Of course we are not advocating 
luxury or extravagance, but there is a 
vast difference between that and such 
proper provision for the wise economy of 
health and life as is only possible where 
adequate provision is made for working 
to the best advantage and for keeping 
one’s self in such physical vigor as shall en- 
able every man to do his best. 

It ought to be understood that our 
churches and people are more than will- 
ing to pay our public officers salaries suf- 
ficient to enable them to provide them- 
selves with whatever may be necessary 
to meet these conditions, and that in ad- 
dition the expenses of their offices and 
their comfort and convenience in travel 
are always to be such as shall maintain 
their efficiency at the highest mark. 
Nothing can be more foolish than that par- 
simonious economy which with perpetual 
cheese-paring reduces the facilities for 
work to a minimum, and the comforts of 
life below the point of daily, exuberant 
renewal of exhausted powers. 

I know whereof I speak, for I have sat 
on the committee of one of our largest 
missionary societies and heard a sub-com- 
mittee report, after a month or more of 
investigation, when times were hard and 
contributions were falling off, and every 
one was under the strain of prolonged 
anxiety, that, as a result of their minute 
inquiries, they were able to recommend a 
reduction in the cost of administration of 
a large office to the extent of $500 a year, 
which was reached by cutting off a sten- 
ographer and curtailing certain small of- 
fice expenses. This was coupled with the 
recommendation that the administrative 
officers and staff of the society, who are 
numerous, should reduce their incidental 
expenses as much as possible. 

And that body of earnest and intelli- 
gent Christian men, under the feeling that 
the churches required such sacrifice, com- 
mended that action, even though in doing 
so they were practically notifying the en- 
tire staff that the less they traveled ip 
the service of the society, and in effect 
the less they did that required any out 
lay, the better the constituency would be 
pleased. Under similar circumstances 
any business house would have adopted 
exactly the opposite course and would 
have laid every employee under pressure 
to do more rather than less, let the de- 
tails of incidental cost be what they 
would. 

While our hearts are stirred with the 
loss that has now so grievously fallen 
upon us, and we remember the men we 
have lost under similar circumstances ip 
the past, it is well to remind ourselves 
how largely we may be responsible, and 
do our part in creating a public sentiment 
which will shield us from similar loss ip 
the future and will assure our public of- 
ficers of the generous support as well as 
the loving sympathy and respect of the 
churches. 
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The Fair Children in Boston 


From our beautiful New England city 
of Boston the invitation went forth for 
a children’s party, to be given in Copley 
Hall. The little ones gathered from 
New York and Canada, and even from 
across the sea; and such was their haste 
that few stopped for hats or bonnets or 
wraps. Only two dear little maids (Mor- 
land and Hoppner), who must have been 
neighbors, had their bonnets tied neatly 
under their chins, and one carried a muff, 
for it was a cold February day. Others 
came from warmer climates, where they 
had been playing in the woods and fields. 
A charming lad, brave in blue (Gains- 
borough), had walked across a stretch 
of pleasant country. A merry little girl 
named Sylvia (Reynolds) short- 
ened her journey by crossing a 
brook barefooted, and arrived 
full of glee over her adventure. 
Some young French boys (Boutet 
de Monvel) came directly from 
school, with their books under 
their arms. 

They were a very democratic 
company. The little up-country 
girl (George Fuller), who walked 
in barefooted from the fields in a 
shabby gown, seemed to enjoy her- 
self quite as much as the best of 
them. She paused in her way to 
gather a dandelion ball, blowing 
its feathered seeds to see if mother 
wanted her at home. 

It was a happy time, and there 
was only one sad face to be seen— 
that of asweet child (Bouguereau), 
who stayed in a corner and showed 
by her large red-lidded eyes that 
she had been crying. But one girl 
(David) did not look good-natured. 
She was such a plain little thing 
that I fancy many had passed her 
by without a word. She sat in 
a straight-backed, uncomfortable 
chair, and looked around with 
an almost sulky expression. Yet, 
though her big nose and plain 
mouth were so unattractive, she 
had the roundest little arms you can im- 
agine. 

Some of the American children were in 
a room by themselves where there was 
dancing. One could not help feeling a 
bit of national pride upon peeping in 
there to see how pretty and how well 
dressed most of them were. Yet—shall 
we dare confess it—there were some who 
appeared a little more self-conscious than 
we like to see children. 

It was pleasant to stroll about and 
make friends with certain favorites. One 
baby with a doll (Cipriani) made every- 
body laugh. No one could pass her with- 
out exclaiming; ‘‘ You darling!” The lit- 
tle Hoppner girl with the muff was a 
general pet. She is such a dear, wom- 
anly child of the sensible kind, with a 
Sweet, sunny nature. Personally I was 
immensely pleased with the Dutch chil- 
dren. There was a little girl reading 
(Ver Meer) whom one could not politely 
interrupt, she was so intent on her book. 
Two jolly little red-cheeked maidens were 
with their father and mother (Franz Hals) 
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and were very quaint in their full black | 


childhood. The children of these pic- 


skirts and close white caps. A certain | tures might have been contemporaries. 


Fraulein Pelicorn (Rembrandt), without 
being at all pretty, was one of the most 
interesting children I ever met. 

Of course you understand that the party 
was a picture exhibition, and all the little 
guests were ranged in frames along the 
walls. The plan was to show how child 
life had been portrayed from the earliest 
period of modern art to ourownday. It 
would be impossible to make such a col- 
lection a complete historical record, but, 
on the whole, all the principal schools 
had some showing, while the Dutch of 
the seventeenth century, the English of 
the eighteenth century and our own liv- 





Girl with Muff (Hoppner) 


ing Americans were particularly well rep- 
resented. 

To make a systematic study of the sub- 
ject the proper beginning would be with 
the old Italian and German masters, in 
whose art there was but one child—the 
Holy Babe, in whom they strove to por- 
tray humanity and divinity combined. 
The picture attributed to Botticelli illus- 
trates admirably the reverent spirit of 
these early painters, while the so-called 
Giulio Roman, which is a copy of the 
smaller Cowper Madonna by Raphael, 
marks the development of naturalism 
and the transition to child portraiture 
proper. 

It is the hardest possible work to keep 
steadily to any historical method of study 
in such a place. Here, there and yonder 
a smiling face seems to beckon to us from 
the wall, and we answer the summons. 
After all, what impresses us most is not 
the differences between the schools -and 
the various national types of childhood, 
but rather the common traits of all great 
portrait art and the eternal sameness of 


They possess in common that one touch 
of child nature which makes the whole 
world of childhood kin. There is there- 
fore no incongruity in fancying them 
playmates, and this is why I have called 
the exhibition a children’s party. The 
figure may help us to understand better 
the power of great art to obliterate the 
accidental and immortalize the essential. 

The children I have mentioned are 
among the best portraits of the com- 
pany. They are wonderfully alive, and it 
is this quality of lifelikeness which most 
portrait painters consider the highest 
requisite of their art. Gainsborough’s 
“Blue Boy” seems actually walk- 
ing out of his canvas, and you are 
certain that the eyes of Reynolds’s 
“Sylvia” are really twinkling. 
Rembrandt’s demure “Fraulein 
Pelicorn,” Hoppner’s “Girl with 
the Muff,” and David’s “Jeune 
Fille’? are instantly as real to us 
as any live children we might meet 
in the street. These are pictures, 
too, in which the child’s individ- 
uality is clearly revealed. The 
painter knew how to show not 
only real flesh and blood, but the 
soul within it. 

The catalogue contains many 
names which we are not accus- 
tomed to associate with children’s 
portraits. Reynolds and Gainsbo- 
rough are indeed famous as child 
painters, but Raeburn and Opie 
usually appear in our exhibitions 
in connection with men and 
women of middle age. Rem- 
brandt astonishes us with his Friu. 
lein Pelicorn. We recall the splen- 
did virility of his Syndics, and the 
melting pathos of his old women, 
and wonder at the versatility 
which could represent equally well 
the naive freshness of childhood. 
Franz Hals, who is vaguely asso- 
ciated in the average mind with 
hilarious tavern frequenters, enchants 
us with the merry children of his family 
group. The conviction is forced upon 
us that the great portrait painter must 
know human life throughout its entire 
range. He who can interpret the life of 


‘a child is so much the better enabled to 


portray maturity, and, vice versa, he who 
knows the heart of the man is fitted also 
to see the heart of childhood. The range 
of Reynolds’s work, almost equally dis- 
tributed among subjects of childhood, 
manhood and womanhood, is an admira- 
ble illustration of the point. 

As we pass from the study of the older 
masters to the room devoted exclusively 
to American painters, one is struck at 
once with the extreme newness and fresh- 
ness of the paint. The very smell of the 
studio seems to lingerin the air. These 
children, though dressed as we are accus- 
tomed to see children every day, do not 
seem a bit more real to us than the others, 
for all their modernness. We feel justly 
proud of the work that is here exhibited, 
but we are still too near it to pronounce 
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a final opinion upon its merits as com- 
pared with that which has gone before. 
Certain it is that our American painters 
are pressing hard towards the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of the old 
masters. 





Judas 


BY EMERY POTTLE 


I know He came this way, 
Abode the day 

With me, and now is gone— 
Came with the dawn, 

And lingered wistfully till night 
Agloom with sin, blinded my sight. 
A coin that tarnishes with tears, 
An agony of Christless years— 
Have I betrayed Him with a kiss, 

For such as this? 


After the Grip 


BY D. N. PATTERSON, M. D. 


“ Until I was forty-eight years old, I was as 
sound as a dollar, but the grip knocked fifty 
per cent. of the stamina of life out of me,” said 
a patient to me. Most persons who have 
had an attack of this treacherous disease will 
emphatically indorse his statement. So in- 
sidious are the inroads which this malady 
makes upon the mental and physical consti- 
tution, one seldom rises from an attack in 
as good condition as he was before. 

The convalescent’s question is, What can I 
do to regain as far as possible my former 
health and strength ? The answer is, Call to 
your aid all the hygienic influences at com- 
mand. 

First, outdoor life is one of the most power- 
ful factors in restoring the depressed and 
broken down condition that always follows 
the grip. Fresh air and sunshine are God's 
free gifts. Protected with sufficient clothing, 
the convalescent should, as soon as possible, 
go out of doors and stay out as much as he can 
and as the season permits. By living in the 
sunshine during the day one is able to sleep 
better at night, and thus diminish the habit 
of depending upon opiates, often indulged in 
for restlessness and insomnia. Remembering 
what sunlight will do for flowers and plants, 
we may judge somewhat of its influence upon 
human life. 

Second, food. At first food should be sim- 
ple, light and easily digested. Milk, cereals, 
eggs, game and broths of various kinds 
should constitute the daily menu. As strength 
returns and the stomach is able to take care 
of solid food, meats, fish, vegetables and 
fruits may be allowed. 

In fruit we have one of the most beneficial 
aids to the return of health. Many fruits 
contain those acids which are necessary to 
carry on the natural process of digestion and 
also correct certain morbid conditions of the 
stomach and bowels, while others possess a 
large percentage of water, which make them 
specially helpful during the summer months. 
In addition to acids, most fruits contain 
sugar, which is known to be among our most 
nutritious substances. The grape, which is 
said to be the most easily digested of all, con- 
tains sugar, gum and gluten, together with a 
vegetable acid. The seeds which are found 
in the smaller fruits perform an important 
function as a regulator to the bowels and as a 
corrective to constipation. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that fruit should always be per- 
fectly ripe and free from decay. 

Third, medicines. No disease, perhaps, 
leaves in its train so many ailments as the 
grip. The situation affords a bonanza for 
the proprietors of tonics, sarsaparillas, “grip 
cures,” etc. One rule only can safely be fol- 
lowed: take no medicine not prescribed by 
your physician. He can best judge what your 
special condition requires. As regards alco- 
holic stimulants, they also should only be 
used by special advice. 
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Closet and Lltar 


For the love of Christ constraineth us. 





Hope and fear are gospel motives—but 
only for children in the faith. The true 
motive of the gospel is personal affection 
working in constant fellowship of life and 
aim. He who lives with Christ finds it 
ever easier to live for Christ. This is the 
motive power which makes hard duty pos- 
sible. This is the perfect love which casts 
out fear.—I. O. R. 





Observe the true motive for Christian 
work. The Lord did not say to Peter, 
Lovest thou the work? or, Lovest thou 
my lambs? but Lovest thou me? for the 
most potent principle in the Christian 
heart is love to Christ. Yet we are too 
prone to forget that this is the case and 
so we dwarf even our best efforts by en- 
gaging in them from motives which, 
though good enough, are lower than the 
highest.— William M. Taylor. 





Our pleasure and our duty, 
Though opposite before, 
Since we have seen his beauty, 
Are joined to part no more; 
It is our highest pleasure, 
No less than duty’s call, 
To love Him without measure, 
And serve Him with our all. 
— Moravian Hymnal. 





He was always pleasing himself in 
every condition by doing little things for 
the glory of God.— Brother Lawrence. 





All things proceed from thee and there- 
fore in all things thou art to be praised. 
. . . For thy will and the love of thy glory 
aught to be preferred before all things 
and to comfort us more and to please us 
better than all the benefits which either 
we have received or may receive.— Thomas 
& Kempis. 


Nothing but love will kindle love. 
Power will not do it. Holiness will not 
doit. Gifts will not do it—men will take 
your gifts and then repay you with ha- 
tred. But love begets love; heart re 
sponds to heart. Jesus loved.—Dolan. 








The cross that Jesus carried 
He carried as your due: 

The crown that Jesus weareth 
He weareth it for you. 


The faith by which ye see him, 
The hope in which ye yearn, 
The love that through all trouble 

To him alone will turn: 


What are they but forerunners 
To lead you to his sight? 
What are they but the effluence 
Of uncreated light ? 
—Joseph of the Studium. 


We thank Thee, Father, for the 
love of Christ, revealing thine eternal 
and unchanging love toward men. 
Make this our motive in thought and 
word and action every day. y we 
not descend to lower grounds of choice 
but live and work upon this height of 
faith and peace. Constrain our hearts 
by the example of our Lord to abandon 
all self-seeking and to minister to others 
in remembrance of the life of service 
which he lived upon the earth. And 
bless thou our striving and our rest 
with the rich blessing of thy presence 
evermore. Amen. 
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A healthy and well 
nourished infant gains in 
weight. Mellin’s Food 
babies gain in weight. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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last thing 
the 19th 
said to 
the 20th 
Century,— 


Biscuit 

The greatest message of 
goodness that ever came from 
one century to another. Al- 
ways fresh, always crisp, al- 
ways good, always healthful. 
Suitable to serve at any meal. 


Welcome on every occasion. 
Sold everywhere. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
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The Conversation Corner 


UST after that Bagdad donkey went 
to press, March 9, a letter arrived 
from the Corner girl who occupied 

the place of honor on his back. It is too 
good to be lost, and I am going to let you 
have it now; when you read it, please 
look up the picture. 

Dear Mr. Martin: . . . Our white donkey’s 
name is Snowball, and 1 think you can guess 
why. It belonged to a Turkish Governor 
once, and can pace very nicely, and sometimes 
he runs very fast. He is very gentle, but 
once when he was feeling very gay he ran 
away with me, but I did not fall off. I go out 
to ride nearly every day, and ’tis great fun. 
My little dog Pompey was afraid of the 
camera, and hid behind my sister Agnes, so 
you see only his feet. I havea partridge and 
seven rabbits. Once I had a stork, but we 
carried him out of the city, and put him 
with the other storks. My crow disap- 
peared, and my quail died. We have 
a big tree in our yard, full of birds’ 
nests. I like to read the Conversation 
Corner. I am nine years old, and 
study at home. My lessons are arith- 
metic, geography, French and reading. 

Tarsus, Turkey. JEAN C. 

So “Selim” was evidently an 
Oriental name given to the donkey 
as a rhetorical device by our clever 
Yale correspondent. A note from 
the mother quoted a friend’s remark 
that any one hearing him would 
know why he was called Snow-bawl! 

We have, this week, instead of a 
missionary’s aristocratic donkey in 
Turkey, a missionary’s elegant zebu- 
team in India. I saw it with my 
own eyes—as shown by the mis- 
sionary himself in an illustrated 
lecture not long ago. At the close 
I ventured to ask him for copies of 
these two particular pictures to 
show to you. He sends also full 
explanation. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Here are those 
two pictures for you. The bullocks are 
from India, and are just like my own 
pair. They are wild at first, but soon 
become friends. Their Tamil name is 
madu (bullock), but they are really 
zebus. The yoke is without bows— 
simply a straight bar resting on their 
necks and drawing against their humps. 
The black rope around their necks is 
simply for ornament, like a necklace. 
The horns are sometimes colored red 
and blue, and decorated with tassels 
or bells. The driver guides the team by 
arope which goes through their nos- 
trils, and around their horns. He sits astride 
the cart tongue between the bullocks, driving 
them with hands, feet, stick, voice and teeth. 
He tickles them with his bare toes, pinches 
their backbones, and in an emergency takes 
the tip of a tail between his teeth and gives 
it a nip, which generally secures the desired 
speed! A piece of bamboo, with lash or 
sharp brad at the end, is often used by a 
cruel driver, for the cow family is sacred 
to the Hindu only as regards killing and 
eating. 

The “turtle-back ”’ cart of the picture is pe- 
culiar to Ceylon; the common cart in which 
we tour over India’s rough road and through 
the fields is less comfortable, but with plenty 
of rice-straw it does very well. The children 
are very fond of riding in the carts and of 
“playing drive.” 

The schoolhouse is in the Madura District ; 
walls of mud, roof of thatch—straw or palm 
leaves laid on short sticks. If the roof is 
neglected the walls soon melt in the rain. In- 
side there is no furniture save the teacher’s 
desk, his bench of dried mud, and a few strips 
of palm-leaf mat on the ground, upon which 
the children sit, cross-legged. They learn to 
write by making the letters of the alphabet 


(246 of‘ them) with the right forefinger in the 
dry sand onthefloor. As they sing the letters 
aloud when they make them, the teacher 
knows whether they are studying or not! 
The older children have books, slates and pen- 
cils; if in addition the total is over ten, they 
count up on their toes when their fingers are 
all used. A school at full blast makes lots of 
noise, sounding at a distance like a beehive on 
a@ summer night. 

At recess time the boys and girls play mar- 
bles (snapping round seeds with their fingers), 
spin clumsy wooden tops, fly small kites, and 
play a game called thaychee, something like 
“prisoner’s bar.””’ The Sunday school is held 
in this mud-hut and sometimes a night-school 
for older people who work in the rice-fields 
during the day. It also serves as the church, 
and for the missionary’s lodging while in the 
town. It costs about $10 to build such a 











schoolhouse, and $3 a month will pay for all 
the running expenses of the school. 

Amherst, Mass. E. P. H. 

There, I have given you a good bit of 
the missionary’s lecture; be sure to go 
and hear the rest of it, if he comes to your 
town. Now the Old Folks are waiting, 
and a lot of your letters must go back 
into the Drawer. 


(For the Old Folks) 
AN OLD HYMN AND TUNE 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Can you inform me 
who is the author of the following lines? I 
have been in pursuit of him for years. 

Since first Thy Word awoke my heart, 

Like new life dawning o’er me, 

Where’er I turn my eyes Thou art, 

All light and love before me. 
It was set to music by Gen. Henry K. Oliver 
in a volume of original tunes, where I first 
saw it and learned it by heart. I have sung it 
by myself a hundred times in certain moods of 
high thought and emotion. The tune, “ Kirk- 
wood,” was exactly fitted to it and was as 
much admired as the verse. I had some cor- 


respondence with General Oliver on musical 
matters, but lost the opportunity to ask this 
question. I think there must be more from 
which the stanza was taken, and that is what 
I am after. No one could burst into such a 
rapturous frame as that in a moment... . I 
am enjoying the quiet and leisure of my eighty- 
ninth year, witnessing the reform and progress 
of the times. 
Waterloo, Io. 


I am touched by this last remark, es- 
pecially in thinking of another venerable 
and beloved minister, of almost exactly 
the same age (and a friend of our present 
cerrespondent from Amherst College 
days in their youth), who gave us a bit of 
wise counsel in the Corner of Feb. 23. 
Three days after that date he died, but 
by chance I had inclosed in a letter 
a “proof” of his words, which 
were read to him before he passed 
away. 

Now for M. K. C.’s hymn. It 
was not an easy thing to find what 
a veteran and enthusiastic hym- 
nologist had failed to find! At last, 
following the hint of a friend versed 
in old music, I found it in the 
Plymouth Collection, attributed to 
**Moore,” and the original in 
Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works, 
under the title of ‘“‘Since first thy 
word.” There were two stanzas, 
as below: 


Since first Thy Word awaked my heart, 
Like new life dawning o’er me, 
Where’er I turn my eyes Thou art, 

All light and love before me. 

Naught else I feel, or hear or see— 

All bonds of earth I sever— 

Thee, O God, and only Thee 

I live for, now and ever. 


M. K. C. 


Like him whose fetters dropped away 

When light shone o’er his prison, 

My spirit, touch’d by Mercy’s ray, 

Hath from her chains arisen. 

And shall a soul Thou bidst be free 

Return to bondage ?—never! 

Thee, O God, and only Thee 

I live for, now and ever. 

“Kirkwood” was found in “Ol- 
iver’s Collection ’’ (Ditson), the tune 
being marked as ‘‘8’s and 7’s,’’ to 
suit the meter of thehymn. Curi- 
ously enough, the tune, as copied 
in Bradbury’s “Jubilee,” is given 
as “‘S. M.,” with a stanza from an 
*S, M.” hymn, while in the Plym- 
outh Collection Moore’s hymn is 
set to “Pilesgrove,” which is “Long 
Meter Peculiar!” I bave just been out 
and called on musical friends, who knew 
enough to sing it to all the tunes. In 
Moore’s works the air is given as ‘‘ Nich- 
olas Freeman.” One does not think of 
Tom Moore as a Christian poet, yet 
among his ‘‘ Sacred Songs” are the famil- 
iar hymns, “This world is all a fleeting 
show,” ‘‘Sound the loud timbrel o’er 
Egypt’s dark sea,” ‘‘Come, ye disconso- 
late,” and others. General Oliver was a 
famous musical composer and director as 
well as old-time schoolmaster. His finest 
piece was ‘‘ Federal Street,”’ which, forty 
years after its composition, he had the 
honor of leading, baton in hand, at the 
great Boston Jubilee, with a choir of 
20,000 and in the presence of General 
Grant and his cabinet. He died on Fed- 
eral Street in Salem in 1885, at the age of 


eighty-five. MN MES) 
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The “Foreigners’” American 
College 


In the French-American College at Spring- 
field are over 100 students this year, of ten dif- 
ferent nationalities, from countries as far 
apart as Japan and Turkey. The majority 
are French, for whom the. institution was 
originally founded ; but those founders builded 
better than they knew. It is pre-eminently 
the “‘ foreigners’ ”’ college ; this year there are 
twenty-two Italians, almost double the num- 
ber of previous years; there are seventeen 
Armenians, eight Greeks, seven continental 
French, two Swiss French, two Syrians, and 
representatives of other races. The good re- 
pute of the college is shown by the fact that a 
graduate of an Italian university, who has 
come to this country for his future home, has 
chosen this school as the best place for him to 
perfect his English; it is fitting that the Ital- 
ians in attendance this year should be aided 
in the study of their native language, and that 
this accomplished Italian scholar should be 
put in charge of those studies. It is interest- 
ing that as this man comes from Italy, a call 
from there also comes to know if the college 
has a man suitable to go to Rome and engage 
in the work of the Y. M. C. A. along Ameri- 
can lines. 

The Springfield public school authorities 
have applied for a young man speaking mod- 
ern Greek, capable of teaching the Greek 
scholars in the city evening schools. Two 
hours a week are given all classes in all de- 
partments in the study of the Bible. The 
quality of the work and the religious tone are 
exceptionally satisfactory. As may be sup- 
posed from such an expanding work, the 
number of friends is increasing; but their 
gifts still fall far short of the needs of the 
school; suitable endowment on a permanent 
basis should come quickly. W. 8. H. 





In Behalf of the Book 


The place and power of the Scriptures in 
the public mind was well tested recently in 
Providence at a conference held under the 
auspices of the American Bible Society in the 
Beneficent Church. The sessions were largely 
attended, several churches omitting regular 
midweek services for the evening hour. The 
theme was the Bible, and its relation to the 
home, its place in the pulpit and its comfort- 
ing power were considered by Rev. Messrs. 
J. J. Woolley, Wallace Nutting and S. M. 
Dick. A question box upon the outlook in 
China and the work of the society closed the 
afternoon session. In the evening Bishop 
MecVickar presided and gave a short address. 
Rev. H. S. Johnson spoke upon Sources of 
Spiritual Power. Secretary Haven of New 
York pointed out the providential open doors 
in Cuba, the Philippines and elsewhere 
for the Bible, while Charles F. Gammon, late 
of Tientsin, described his experience in that 
memorable siege. Mr. Gammon has been re- 
called to his work as the society’s superin- 
tendent in North China by largely increased 
demands for the Bible. He will meet several 
engagements in New York and some Interior 
states and leave San Francisco in time to ar- 
rive in the Orient May 1. 

The conference at Providence was success- 
ful from the standpoint of the interest of the 
society, and the New England secretary, Rev. 
A. E. Colton, will plan for future similar gath- 
erings. 


The Supremacy of the Bible 


When may we look for the decadence 
of the Bible? I will tell you when. One 
of two things must first occur: either men, 
to their everlasting shame, decadence and 
ruin, must cease to care for that ideal of 
a divine humanity regnant over a uni- 
verse of order, peace and love—the reve- 
lation of which forms the essential or- 





ganic unity of the Book of books, and 
which culminates in the portrait of Jesus 
of Nazareth, Son of Man and Son of 
God; or else some other, better way 
must be found for bringing men into 
closer, more vital and spiritual, more 
practical and effective contact and sym- 

athy with it. Some better means of 
implanting that ideal and that life must 
be discovered than the appreciative, in- 
telligent reading of the writings which 
come to us touched with its fire, breath- 
ing its aroma, conscious of its presence, 
impassioned and inspired with the knowl- 
edge that in him they have seen the 
Father. Until some other literature has 
appeared which can bring the life of the 
careworn toiler, the household drudge, 
the high and the lowly, the poor in spirit 
and the intellectually and morally great 
into touch and sympathy with a “human 
life divine,” and a “‘ victory that has over- 
come the world,” the place of the Bible 
will be unique and unquestioned.—Dr. 
B. W. Bacon. 





Nature’s Snowy Newspaper 


A light snowfall would have left all the 
night’s adventures written in bold head- 
lines on nature’s daily newspaper—the 
fresh fallen snow. A shrewd observer 
can read there the whole story. Where 
the trefoil tracks are thickest was the 
scene of the hare’s dinner party—poplar 
on the stick was the piéce de resistance— 
and a very merry party it was, to judge 
by the number of tracks, until the old 
horned owl swooped down and seized 
poor Long-ears. How scared the others 
were can be read in these tremendously 
long leaps toward the alder thicket. These 
nent, triple-pointed tracks are the grouse’s, 
where he alighted and walked a few feet 


toward that little fir tree with down-hang- |, 


ing limbs, which stands sheeted in snow 
like a pointed soldier’s tent. His bed- 
room was the slanting lower bough, walled 
and roofed by the drift. This beaded 
chain straight to his hiding place was the 
fox’s track ; that SF per round-pitted 
track the wildcat made. And mark the 
broken level where he tossed the snow 
from the bough above him as he burst up 
in terror, and the wing-strokes in the 
snow where he struck it three or four 
times before he could gather headway 
and rise clear. 

Every little while nature prepares a 
new edition of the great blanket-sheet 
newspaper, powders all the fields afresh, 
and lets the creatures of the woods write 
again the story of their woes and pleas- 
ures among the personals and in the soci- 
ety columns. There it is reported, plain 
as if in print, that the flying squirrels had 
a frolic about the hollow apple tree ; that 
the mink caught a trout in the open water 
below the dam ; that the red squirrels 
had a sapping party in the maples, and 
ate the burrs of the junipers for dessert ; 
of the snow-bunting’s feast of weed seed 
eaten from a snow table-cover; how the 
old porcupine has broken out his lumber 
road between his den in the rocks and 
the tall hemlock ; and the shrew-mouse’s 
wanderings beneath the snow were not so 
crooked and out of the light that he could 
keep them out of the papers, for this 
winding ridge marks the line of his de- 
vious tunneling. It is not hard to tell 
who is out of doors in winter. Whenever 
a creature puts his foot down in the new 
snow, he signs himself with an unmistak- 
able mark. Only the birds do not write 
themselves in full, but they leave other 
signs. There are the quill feathers dropped 
by the hawk as he stripped them from his 
a ; the bark hammered off by the wood- 
ee er; bud scales scattered by the gros- 

eaks ; fine weed seed set adrift by lin- 
nets, red-polls, snow-buntings and the 
hardy tree sparrow; the grouse’s track, 
like a line of feather-stitching across the 
snow. It was a cock grouse, too—see the 
line where he dragged his wings as he 
spread his tail and strutted like a turkey 
cock. Long life to you, my fine fellow! 
But look out for the fox and for the man 
with a gun!—Mrs. F. H. Eckstorm, in The 
Bird Book (D. G. Heath & Co.). 
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All successful cooks use 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
to get the most delicious 
flavor for soups, fish, meats, 
gravy, game, Salads etc. 
NATURE ON EVERY Born, 
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New Suits 
and SKirts for 
Summer 


T is time to 
think about 
your Summer 

Wardrobe. We 
are well pre- 
pared to serve 

ou, because we 

ave never 
shown such at- 
tractive Suits 
and Skirts at 
such very low 
prices. 





















We make every 
ment to order 
hat we send 
you must fit and 
— you. Ifit 
oes not, send it 
back, and we will 
refund your 
money. 

Our new Spring 
Catalogue and a 
full line of Sam- 

les of materials 

select from 
will be sent 
to you, free, 
by return 
mail. 


Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Sui Smart, tailor-made suits, with just the 
right dash of style; from $8 u 
Paris models,- - - - =- = p 


Silk Lined Suits ff, 2 °tiughout 
with excellent taffeta silk, - - $1 5 up 


Skirts Light-weight and comfortable, but 
having enough “ body” to $4 u 
make them retain their shape, - - p 
7 The universal ne- 
Rainy-Day Sk - cessity. Pretty 
enou mpt you even if you don 
peotone. Plaid back or plain, . - $5 up 
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By Edwin, Asa Dix, Author of ‘‘ Deacon Bradbury ”’ 


CHAPTER XII. A NOVEL PROPOSITION 


For the next few days there was much 
interest manifested in the village in the 
news of Coe’s landslip. In the case of 
any other person, the impulse would have 
been to hurry thither and offer help. As 
it was, there were many who felt the im- 
pulse, but few who believed that it would 
meet with encouragement from Coe him- 
self. These few put the matter to the 
test by boldly making their way individu- 
ally to his house. But each one found it 
locked and silent. There was no response 
to their knockings. A few ventured upon 
the farm itself, and explored the scene of 
the accident; but no one, as it happened, 
encountered Coe there, and their visits 
only convinced them that village help, 
however willing, would prove utterly un- 
availing in view of the extent of the 
damage. It was evident that the farm 
was practically ruined. When this be- 
came clearly known, there were not want- 
ing words of sympathy for Coe; in fact, 
a small revulsion of feeling began to take 
place in town on the subject of the ostra- 
cized farmer. The things treasured up 
against him were not forgotten; but 
the passing of the months had softened 
the impressions made, and many now 
dimly felt that perhaps he had had retri- 
bution enough. They had no opportunity 
to show him this, however; for he kept 
himself as secluded as ever, and on his 
own part knew little of his neighbors’ re- 
laxing judgment. 

Mr. Bradbury alone gained an inter- 
view with Coe, and that only by determi- 
nation. The feeling had been upon him 
more overwhelmingly than upon others 
that the man must not be left in his soli- 
tude any longer. The ex-deacon’s first 
call was unsuccessful. On his second he 
espied Coe vanishing from the window, 
and simply refused to take ‘‘no admit- 
tance’? as an answer. Coe was perhaps 
on the whole not sorry to see Mr. Brad- 
bury, for whom he had a peculiar and 
very strong respect. It was an hour be- 
fore the interview was over, and Coe fol- 
lowed his visitor to the door for a warm 
hand-shake at parting. 

Shortly after the catastrophe to the 
farm, Coe hitched up, one afternoon, and 
drove over to Hingham. He had a small 
amount of farm produce on hand over 
and above his immediate needs, and he 
preferred to market it in Hingham, not 
merely because he could get slightly bet- 
ter terms there than in Felton, but be- 
cause he did not wish to be seen in his 
own village. He drove around it by a 
slight detour, and disposed of his little 
stock in Hingham at fair prices. It took 
several of the few dollars received to 
make certain absolutely necessary pur- 
chases; and as he emerged finally from 
one of the Hingham stores with two or 
three carefully tied parcels in his hand 
he realized disconsolately that his tiny 
capital stock had been sadly diminished. 

Putting his packages in the wagon, he 
strolled rather aimlessly down the side- 
walk, peering abstractedly into the un- 
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pretending store windows. He had no 
further errands to do, yet he felt in no 
hurry to drive back to his forsaken house. 
The gentle bustle of the town street was 
agreeable to him, the visit was a welcome 
change, and it was a pleasure to linger 
about in the bright March afternoon and 
scrutinize the new faces, and forget him- 
self and his carking cares for a while. 
He tried to enjoy to the full the passing 
hour, and wandered along, noting every 
feature of the scene about him. 

He had stopped in front of a high fence 
inclosing a wide vacant lot, and was 
studying with listless interest the occa- 
sional bills and posters pasted upon it. 
One rather attracted his attention. It 
announced a performance for that even- 
ing by one Monsieur Franco, celebrated 
professor of legerdemain. The perform- 
ance was to be in the town hall at half- 
past seven o’clock, and the various illu- 
sions and feats of magic with which the 
professor was prepared to startle the au- 
dience were enumerated in telling and 
polychromatic scare-heads. The climax 
of the exhibition was reserved until the 
last, the bill announcing that the pro- 
fessor would conclude by ‘“‘ publicly cut- 
ting to pieces one of Hingham’s most 
prominent citizens, and putting the pieces 
together again, in full view of the audi- 
ence.” 

Coe was idly poring over the placard, 
when he heard a voice behind him: 

** Ah, I see you read ze bill.” 

Coe turned and encountered a suave 
looking person, with dark complexion 
and eyes and long, black, flowing side- 
whiskers. 

“Are you coming to ze performance, 
eh?” the new comer asked, in friendly 
tone. 

“*Can’t,”’ said Coe, briefly. ‘I don’t 
live in town. Got t’ drive back t’ Fel- 
ton.” 

“Felton? Where is zat?’ 

‘*Tt’s a place near here.” 

“You live zere? ” 

a FS 

“Could I give zere my performance 
some night?” 

‘*You mean, is th’ place big enough ? ”’ 

“Yes; is it beeg enough?” 

“Why, I don’ know,” said Coe, doubt- 
fully. ‘‘There are shows there once in a 
while.” 

‘Is zere a hall?” 

“They’ve got a town-meetin’ hall thet 
is pretty fair-sized.” 

“T vill come,” said the Frenchman, 
with decision. ‘‘ You vill help me, eh?” 

“1?” Coe gave a short laugh. “I 
guess not.” 

“0, but yes,” urged the other. “I 
know no one zere. I cannot make ze ar- 
rangement alone.” 

“Well, I’m afraid y’ won’t git me t’ 
help ye.” 

“* Mais pourquoi?” Monsieur Franco 
grew interested in his new plan. ‘“‘ Look 
here. Youstay and go to my performance 
tonight. You can take supper wis me at 
ze hotel and drive to your home after. I 
gif you a free ticket. You see if ze show 


is good, eh? and if it is good, you make 
ze arrangement for Felton.” 

“But I don’t want to, I tell you,” re- 
turned the other, impatiently. ‘“ Why 
sh’d I go ’raound makin’ y’r arrange- 
ments? ”’ 

“You like to see my performance, eh ?”’ 

“*O, I’d like thet well enough.” 

The “‘ professor” stepped to the fence, 
with an important air, and laid his finger 
on the lower lines of the poster. 

**You see zat, eh?” 

“Yes, I see it.” 

“T cut a man to pieces. You haf read?” 

“Yes. What of it?” 

“TItis most exciting. I haf made much 
reputation in New York State.” 

“‘T dare say.” 

“Tonight you shall come behind ze 
scenes. I show you howitisdone. Zen 
you let me try it wis you in ze perform- 
ance in Felton.” 

“Th’ dickens I will!” said the farmer, 
with a sniff at this cool proposal. He 
felt a grim amusement in trying to pic- 
ture himself thus unselfishly furthering 
his townspeople’s innocent enjoy ment. 

“I gif you twenty dollars.” 

““What’s thet?” 

“Yes. Twenty dollars.” 

** Nonsense!” 

“Not nonsense. Listen. You are well 
known in—how you call it—Felton, eh?’ 

“Yes, I’m well known enough,” re- 
turned the other, with inward satire. 

*“‘T must haf a man well known, is it 
not? Zen people will come. Sometimes 
I must pay. It is good beesness.”’ 

Coe was becoming rather attracted by 
the idea, after first being strongly re- 
pelled. The sum named seemed a large 
one in his present circumstances, and he 
needed money sorely. 

““Y’ can’t afford t’ pay twenty dollars,’’ 
he said, incredulously. 

“Do I not know? Figurez-vous. I 
charge each ticket feefty cents, and 
twenty-five for ze children. If I an- 
nounce to cut up—what is your name, 
eh?” 

“*Coe—Garrett Coe.” 

“Tf I announce to cut up Garrett Coe 
instead of some not known man, some 
working man, zere will be forty people 
more will come. Zere is ze twenty dol- 
lars. I lose nossing. And you help me 
make ze arrangements into ze bargain.’” 

Coe stood silent. He was little versed 
in average returns from such entertain- 
ments and had no means of knowing 
whether the professor’s calculations were 
reasonable or otherwise. However, that 
was not his affair. If the other chose to 
take the risk, well and good. 

“I pay you fife dollars tonight. You 
get ze rest in Felton before ze perform- 
ance. Zat makes you sure, eh?” 

Coe’s reflections went on. The pros- 
pect of thus appearing before Felton in 
public assembled was supremely distaste- 
ful, almost unthinkable. Yet why should 
he not? He was shrewd enough to re- 
alize that he would prove even a bet- 
ter drawing card than the enterprising 
Frenchman imagined ; in fact, the house 
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would probably be packed, not so much 
for the entertainment as to catch once 
more a glimpse of the long-secluded her- 
mit, whom a certain atmosphere of mys- 
tery had of late come more and more to 
surround. And his appearance in this 
unique réle would be a sensation indeed. 
Coe laughed within himself even while 
he shuddered. 

“You agree, eh?” 

“T can’t make y’r arrangements,” an- 
swered the farmer, sullenly. ‘I don’t go 
about in town much. I’d ketch myself 
goin’ ’raound stickin’ bills!”’ 

‘““ Very good,” acquiesced Franco, coolly. 
“You do not want to. So. I cannot 
inseest. But you haf not to stick ze bills. 
Of course not. You gif zem to ze painter 
or ze carpenter or some one in ze town, 
eh?—you pay him a dollar—J will pay 
him ze dollar—and it is done, n’est ce 
pas?” . 

Coe thought of Tom Secor, and reflected 
that the carpenter would very willingly 
undertake the job of bill-posting, and 
would also attend to biring the hall; so 
that he himself need not appear in the 
matter until the eventful evening it- 
self. 

“Zen you will not, eh? Very good,” 
said the professor, turning away. 

“Yes, I will,” said Coe, suddenly. 
“It’s a bargain.” 

‘“*You will accept 

ree, 

“So. An’ you will come wis me and 
see ze performance zis efening, so as to 
know how you haf to do?” 

“Yes. Lucky I allers carry thet ol’ 
lantern in th’ wagon, t’ git home by.” 

“Very good. If you will be at ze—let 
me see—ze Central Hotel at six o’clock, 
we will haf supper togezzer, eh?—I pay 
for ze supper--and we will go to ze hall 
after.” 

Coe nodded, and the Frenchman 
strolled away. The farmer stood for 
some time, endeavoring vaguely to sum- 
marize and reduce to order his ideas and 
views on this uncommon incident. His 
eyes glistened a little as he thought of 
the twenty dollars. Appearing before 
the Felton public as a man in process of 
vivisection was perhaps repugnant, but 
it was infinitely less so than appearing 
before them as a mendicant—an alterna- 
tive which seemed to menace him sternly. 
With twenty dollars and the sum remain- 
ing on his day’s trading, he could pay his 
interest, and thus at least gain an inter- 
val of precious time to turn in. 

He made his way musingly back to his 
horse and wagon and arranged for its care 
for the evening at a friendly farrier’s, as 
he was not prepared to pay stabling fees. 
He wandered about the streets in the wan- 
ing afternoon, and at the hour appointed 
repaired to the Central Hotel, where 
Franco awaited him. They sat down to an 
excellent supper of steak and potatoes, 
and brown bread and hot biscuit and cold 
slices of lamb, and preserved peaches and 
eake and milk and coffee, and it seemed 
to the ill-fed farmer that he had never 
tasted anything so good in his life. He 
ate ravenously, and the professor watched 
him with discreet surprise. Monsieur 
Franco asked him several questions about 
Felton and himself and other matters, 
which he answered more or less cursorily, 
and his host explained to him how the 
large printed bills which he always had 
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on hand would be filled in with the place, 
date and hour at the bottom and, with a 
number of small bills for distribution, 
would be sent to him in a day or two, as 
soon as they could be struck off. 

**Send ’em to Thomas Secor—S-e-c-o-r,”’ 
said Coe, ‘an’ I’ll fix it with him.” 

The professor made a note of the name. 
He added that he was staying in Hing- 
ham for a few days, but that he had even- 
ing engagements in neighboring villages 
for most of the time. Hingham was on 
the railroad, and a number of places 
could be conveniently reached by rail, 
bringing him back by late train again to 
town. The day was Monday, and they 
fixed on Friday of that week for the per- 
formance in Felton. 

**T will drive over and drive back,” 
said Franco. ‘I shall take supper wis 
you, eh?” 

Coe was a little embarrassed and stum- 
blingly explained that he lived alone, and 
that he was afraid this would not be prac- 
ticable, sorry as he was. The other 
looked surprised, but shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“As you like,’ said he. ‘I will haf 
supper here early before driving over. 
Ze drivers here will know ze road, 
eh?” 

Coe, between mouthfuls of cake and 
preserves, assured him that they would, 
and they finished the meal in silence. 
They adjourned to the office, where the 
professor produced cigars and ordered a 
small cup of clear coffee. He had not 
taken coffee during supper. The farmer 
felt strangely, blissfully content in the 
memory of that hearty and delicious 
meal, and he smoked his cigar, quiet, ab- 
sorbed in retrospective enjoyment, until 
the time came for them to repair to the 
hall. 

The exhibition was a good one, the 
Frenchman succeeding in various showy 
and clever tricks and doing some good 
juggling. The closing feature of the 
evening, though it probably would not 
have startled a metropolitan audience, 
proved fully adequate to thrill the less 
sophisticated, though alert, Hinghamites. 
Coe was behind the scenes on the plat- 
form, and saw all that was done. One of 
the prominent storekeepers of the town 
had good-naturedly consented to pose as 
the victim of the dissection, and two 
other citizens were brought up on the 
stage to see fair play. The storekeeper 
was bound by them firmly to a door at 
the back of the stage, a light rope being 
passed several times around his body and 
arms and secured to projecting pegs in 
the wood. A dark cloth curtain, sliding 
on a wire overhead, was then interposed 
between him and the audience for a min- 
ute, the professor remaining in sight and 
making impressive passes in the air 
with a death’s-head baton. The cloth 
was then flung back again and disclosed 
the victim, apparently in precisely the 
same position. He moved his head from 
side to side, his eyes were open and he 
answered audibly a question addressed 
to him. Franco made a few passes as 
though to send him to sleep, and then, 
with much voluble talk and many dra- 
matic flourishes, he approached the bound 
figure and with a huge carving-knife be- 
gan to detach the storekeeper’s right leg. 
It came off easily under his manipula- 
tion, and he triumphantly displayed it, 
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trouser-legged and booted, to the audi- 
ence, and carefully placed it on a table, 
pointing significantly to the wet blood on 
his knife and hand. Several of the spec- 
tators, especially the children, experi- 
enced considerable alarm at this, and in 
fact the proceeding looked not a little 
ghastly. The left arm, with its gloved 
hand, followed the leg, and the remainder 
of the figure, bound stiffly against the 
door, with the face in plain view and the 
eyes closed as in death, presented an 
undeniably grewsome sight. Lastly, the 
Frenchman passed his knife around the 
neck of the figure and flung a black cloth 
over the head. He left it there an in- 
stant, and then he was seen to lift the 
head from the body, a round object en- 
veloped in the cloth, the headless trunk 
remaining in position. At this culmina- 
tion the audience was really electrified, 
and many of them scarcely knew whether 
they were witnessing a tragedy or not. 
There was a slight movement toward ap- 
plause, but it was swiftly suppressed, 
and they awaited in almost anxious silence 
the next advertised process of recon- 
structing the dismembered victim. 

Coe, behind the scenes, was of course 
able to observe the whole modus operandi. 
He saw how the door to which the store- 
keeper was bound was opened quickly in- 
ward out of sight when the dark curtain 
was interposed; how another similar door, 
with a lay figure carefully dressed like the 
storekeeper, was noiselessly set in its 
place by an attendant; and how the store- 
keeper himself, the door to which he was 
bound being pushed up close behind the 
other, was enabled to insert his face and 
head in the hole just above the lay fig- 
ure’s shoulders. During the dissection 
that followed, Coe tiptoed around to a 
point at the side of the stage from which 
he obtained a partially front view, and he 
could thus see how startlingly perfect the 
illusion really was as viewed from the 
front. He returned to the rear in time 
to see the storekeeper withdraw his 
head during the moment’s interposition 
of the piece of black cloth; and a dummy 
wooden sphere was instantly substituted 
by the attendant, enveloped in the cloth 
by Franco, and carried off in his hands, 
the hollow through which the head pro- 
truded being instantly closed by a neatly 
fitting disk of paneling. 

The process of rehabilitation was suc- 
cessful, and, to many, seemed a decided 
relief. Laying the wrapped-up head on 
the table, the garrulous professor pro- 
ceeded to restore to the figure first the 
missing arm and then the leg. Lastly, 
with many new flourishes, he. approached 
it with the enveloped head. His own 
form hid things for an instant from view; 
and when the cloth was withdrawn from 
the head, the latter was seen serenely in 
place, and the well-known lineaments of 
the storekeeper good-humoredly con- 
tracted into a grimace at the spectators. 

There was now at last a burst of ap- 
plause; and when the large black curtain 
had been drawn forward and flung back 
once more, the two men who had occu- 
pied seats on the stage were invited to 
come forward and release the happily re-« 
suscitated figure; and the storekeeper, 
alive and hearty, stepped forward upon 
the stage and bowed his acknowledgments 
to his townspeople’s plaudits. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain 

Dr. H. C. Lea needs no introduction to 
students of history. His masterly vol- 
umes on the Spanish Inquisition and 
other subjects have placed him in the 
front rank of historical experts. His lat- 
est volume, The Moriscos of Spain, Their 
Conversion and Expulsion,* will be ac- 
cepted at once as authoritative, as it cer- 
tainly deserves to be. Its material was 
gathered for use as a special chapter in a 
general history of the Spanish Inquisition 
yet to be written. But the subject merits 
and the material amply justifies this vol- 
ume by itself. 

The movement described was one of 
the most noteworthy in the whole of 
Spanish history. It illustrated civil in- 
tolerance, political short-sightedness and 
religious bigotry in a manner and to a de- 
gree probably never equaled in conspicu- 
ousness, completeness and calamitous- 
ness, and seldom, if ever, surpassed in 
brutality. It was almost the suicide of 
Spain, and probably generations still 
must pass before its evil consequences 
cease, if they ever end. It should be an 
object lesson and a warning to all other 
nations and throughout all time. 

After the war of the re-conquest, by 
which the control of Spain gradually was 
regained from the Moors, there was good 
feeling in general between the two races. 
Moreover, the Moors had become the 
bone and sinew of the national welfare. 
They labored. The Spaniards idled. The 
Moors made the country productive, car- 
ried on most of its manufactures and 
commerce, and even composed a consid- 
erable part of its army, which included 
no more loyal, efficient troops. They 
were peaceable, orderly, industrious, pro- 
gressive, and had given up the ambition 
to rule, being content to live in quiet 
prosperity and to promote the general 
welfare. But they clung tenaciously to 
their religion. 

This condition of things was offensive 
to the dominant, the Roman Catholic, 
church. Was not its mission to extirpate 
the heretic? Was it not better for him 
to be put to death even than to be al- 
lowed to live on in his heresy? Was not 
his prosperity a constant temptation to 
the faithful to believe that what one’s 
form of religion is makes little difference 
provided that he is faithful to his convic- 
tions of right and duty? Was it not 
scandalous that he should possess such 
wealth while true believers lacked it and 
holy church hankered after it? The bit- 
terest anti-Jewish spirit of our times is 
gentleness compared with the reckless, 
persistent fury of the Papal church of 
the fifteenth century in Spain against the 
Moorish population. 

The people did not respond with entire 
readiness and had to be educated to hate 
and expel their Moorish neighbors and 
friends. But by degrees the church ac- 
complished the desired result, and by 
thus bleeding poor Spain of most of her 
vitality, reduced her to the anemic com- 
mercial, moral and spiritual condition in 
which she still continues, although, at 
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last, not without some signs of improve- 
ment. How it all was brought to pass, 
with what ingenuity and pertinacity of 
bigoted persecution, Dr. Lea has related 
clearly in these pages, supporting his 
statements by ample proofs. It is a sad 
picture, indeed, which he draws, but most 
instructive. 

He leaves his readers to draw conclu- 
sions for themselves. He is the historian, 
not the moral teacher. But the histori- 
cal lessons of such a work are hardly 
more significant than its moral sugges- 
tions. We could wish that he had writ- 
ten with somewhat more of freedom and 
glow of style. But the necessary conden- 
sation of so much material has forbidden 
this, and he possibly has preferred not to 
lay himself open to the charge of aiming 
to give facts an impressiveness other 
than that inherent. Certainly they need 
no such assistance, and the simple, re- 
strained and almost stern style of the 
volume has much force of its own. 


An American Diplomat-Author 


The two handsome memorial volumes 
about the late Eugene Schuyler,* by one 
of his sisters, embody an interesting 
sketch of his eventful life, too early cut 
off, and also 4 number of his briefer lit- 
erary productions. The first is entitled 
Memoir and Essays, the second Italian 
Influences. Mr. Schuyler, one of the 
most brilliant and eminent among the 
graduates of Yale—his class was 1859— 
served the United States as consul, con- 
sul-general or minister in Moscow, St. 
Petersburg, Constantinople, Birmingham, 
Rome, Bucharest, Athens and Cairo. 
A consulate ordinarily is a commercial 
rather than a diplomatic office. Schuy- 
ler, however, was too much of a man not 
to gain special knowledge of international 
affairs. This, especially in the extraordi- 
nary political conditions which existed 
during much of his Official career, en- 
abled him to become the friend of states- 
men of many nations and secured him 
an influence far more important than 
that commonly possible to one in his po- 
sition. At Bucharest he was our minis- 
ter, and it would have been good sense as 
well as good patriotism to promote such 
a man as rapidly as possible to one of the 
highest diplomatic positions. To do so 
would be more practicable now, although 
it does not always happen, but in his day 
it was regarded as poor politics, a fact 
which has been one of the crying scan- 
dals of our national history. 

His unusual knowledge was obtained 
by diligent study and observation and ex- 
tensive travel. While stationed in Rus- 
sia, and before such tours had become 
easy or common for non-residents, he 
made a journey into Siberia and another 
into Central Asia, and his published reve- 
lations of the faults as well as the merits 
of Russian control in Siberia caused a de- 
cided sensation, although his popularity 
in Russia was such that the unpleasant 
consequences anticipated for him person- 
ally by his friends did not follow. Later, 
at the time of the Bulgarian atrocities, 
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when he was in office at Constantinople, he 
investigated and described them with the 
same fearless frankness, and British in- 
dignation, which became so intense, was 
due to him chiefly, the British officials in 
Constantinople being unable or unwilling 
to admit many of the facts. 

He was one of the best illustrations of 
wisdom, ability, diligence and personal 
popularity in the history of our diplo- 
matic service. He also was unusually 
versatile. He was a botanist of no mean 
attainments. He was interested intelli- 
gently in art, history and archzology. 
He studied people everywhere as zeal- 
ously as institutions and policies. And 
his American Diplomacy and his Life of 
Peter the Great, a classic in biography, 
established his position in serious author- 
ship, while his contributions to maga- 
zines or critical journals were constant, 
diversified and of high merit. A number 
of them have been gathered for publica- 
tion in connection with his biography 
and fill the second volume and a part of 
the first. His essays on Count Tolstoy, 
In the Footsteps of Dante, The Univer- 
sity of Bologna After Eight Centuries, 
and The Italy of Hawthorne are good ex- 
amples of his power of appreciation and 
narrative, although not greatly superior 
to their companions. 


Ritschl on Justification and Recon- 
ciliation* 

An English translation, the first, of the 
author’s great work, based upon its third 
edition. His eminence as a theologian 
assures it prompt attention and its own 
sterling ability will secure it a permanent 
place in our theological literature. 
Ritschl is one of the foremost leaders, if 
not the most eminent of all, of the mod- 
erate, intermediate school of thinkers, 
who in some respects approach the posi- 
tions of the radicals and in others those 
of the conservatives in Biblical interpre- 
tation and criticism. His analysis of jus- 
tification in its relations to man and to 
God, to sin and to pardon, and to the 
special office and work of Christ is elabo- 
rate and enlightening. More dependence 
is placed upon the correlative representa- 
tions of the original consciousness of the 
community than upon the actual words 
of Christ, i. e., the point of view of the 
early brotherhood of believers is taken 
rather than that of traditional theology. 
If God could be understood aright only 
through Christ, he could be understood 
only by identification with the community 
of believers. 

Having taken this point of view the 
volume discusses the meaning of justifi- 
cation and reconciliation; the presupposi- 
tions, positive and negative, of the reli- 
gious truth of justification, the idea of 
God, and the views to be taken of human 
sin, and of the person and work of Christ; 
the necessity of justification by faith to 
Christianity; andits relations to religious 
functions and to morality. Too much em- 
phasis seems to us to be placed upon the 
collective experience of the Christian 
community. The possibility of the re- 


~* Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $4.00. 
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generation of the individual is minimized 
unduly. There also is vagueness in his 
conception of Jesus Christ and of Christ’s 
relation to the Father. If Jesus were 
only a mere man with divine contents, he 
was not trulydivine. But Ritschl’s work 
is helpful in many ways and very able. 


The New Books 


« * « In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


The Christian Doctrine of Justification and 
Reconciliation. By Albrecht kitsch. pp. 673. 
Charles Scribner’s sons. Imported. $4.00. 


The Messages of Jesus According to the 
Synoptics. By T. C. Hall, D. D. pp. 344. 
Charles seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


In the Messages of the Bible Series edited by 
Drs. Sanders and Kent. Results of the study 
of the synoptic problem are summarized. 
Topics of the three gospels arranged and 
treatment of them in each of the gospels com- 
pared, with descriptive and critical comments 
on the discourses of Jesus and accounts by the 
three evangelists of his life, death and resur- 
rection. A very usable and valuable hand- 
book in connection with the study of the life 
of Christ. 

Religion in Literature and am ion in Life. 


By Stopford A. Brooke. pp. . Y. Crowell 
& Co. 60 cents. 


Two lectures originally delivered in Seotland 
in 1899 and now revised. Defines and appeals 
for a truly noble religion and life, shows ef- 
fect of evolutionary theory upon literature, 
and exalts a high intellectual and literary 
standard. Has an unusually choice, effective 
literary style. 

How to Study the Life of Christ. By Rev. 


A. A. Butler. pp. 175. Thomas Whittaker. 75 
cents. 


A handbook for Sunday school teachers, by a 
teacher of long experience, the result of long 
practice in teaching this subject. Divides 
the life of Christ into five periods, analyzes 
and reviews each period, describing practical 
methods of study and teaching. Remarkably 
suggestive. 
POETRY 
v. 

ag gy at of yy ag dla 
Archangels and other heavenly beings and 
spirits of men are the actors in this drama. It 
embodies some lofty conceptions and exhibits 
considerable power of expression in spirited 
and impressive phrase. But it occasionally 
falls into vagueness or seems a little strained 
in conception. Yet all in all it is striking and 
some passages impress themselves. 

Harvest Tide. By Sir tou Morris. pp. 168, 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25 
Miscellaneous verse, een if the title be an 
indication, as the fruit of mature years and 
experience of life. The true poet is evident 
in its contents and although he is not always 
at his best the general quality is high. Some 
poems are really fine in both sentiment and 
form. The reader finds himself uplifted in 
soul and inspired to nobler living, and the flow 
of the verse is pleasant to the eye or ear. 


eae By C. D. Platt. pp. 128. A. Wessels 
0. 


Largely inspired by external nature but many 
of its contents embody reflections and medita- 
tions and some are religious. Simplicity, dig- 
nity and earnestness are its characteristics 
and its outlook upon life is bread. It is pleas- 
ing and elevating and at times unusually 
graceful. A few poems are humorous. 


FICTION 

John Vytal, a Tale of the Lost Colon By 

W. F. Payson. pp. 318. Harper Bros. $1.20 
One of the best of the present spring’s aon of 
new novels. A Virginia story of the early 
days. Dramatic in both plan and manner. 
The characters are uncommonly vivid and 
realistic. Elemental passions contend for 
mastery and the romance is that of fighting 
more than of love. It is somber but not the 
less a powerful, engrossing tale. 

Ralph Marlowe. 43 .. B. Naylor. pp. 412. 

saaliield Pub. Go. $1. 
The author’s deemath, ‘ies in reporting the 
talk of a quaint local character in a Western 
village. The chief personages are stilted and 


the plot rather crude. The book is declared 
to be founded upon facts but the mest skillful 
use has not been made of them. 

ig ite of Foes. By Gen. Chanien, pies, 0. 8.V. 

31. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.2 

snews up the jealousies existing in army life 
and the persecutions sometimes inflicted upon 
deserving officers by official superiors. Enter- 
taining and usefully suggestive. 


Light Through Darkened Windows. By 
— Alexander. pp.176. Jennings & Pye. 
s 


A “shutin” story. Entertaining and full of 
spiritual helpfulness. 
White Christopher. By Annie T.Slosson. pp. 
66. James Pott & Co. 50 cents. 
Bright, touching and significant. 
Poe’s Prose Tales. pp. 343. Macmillan Co. 
25 cents. 
One of the Pocket American and English 
Classics. Neat, handsome and convenient. 
Includes Poe’s famous The Gold Bug and The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue. 


EDUCATION 

Outlines of Educational Doctrine. pf J. F. 

Herbart. pp. 335. Maemillan Co. $1.2 
Translated by Prof. A. F. Lange, Ph. D., and 
annotated by Prof. Charles De Garmo, Ph. D. 
Sets forth the author’s last, most complete 
work and also indicates what advance in edu- 
cation has been made since his day. Indorses 
his empirical motive, but seeks to relate edu- 
cation more than he did to existing conditions 
of society. Special attention is bestowed upon 
his diagnosis of mental disorders in the young. 

Demosthenes on the Crown. By Prof. W. W. 

Goodwin, LL. D., D.C. L. pp. 368. Macmillan 

Co. $3.75. 
Embodies results of lifelong study expressed 
and arranged with the discriminating judg- 
ment and the conceded authority of an ex- 
pert. Much space is devoted to an enlighten- 
ing historica] sketch of the period from the 
accession of Philip to the battle of Chronea, 
and the events and questions considered in 
the orations of Demosthenes and 3chines 
on the Crown and the Embassy are discussed. 
Advantage has been taken of the new light 
gained from inscriptions recently discovered. 
The historical sketch is followed by eight 
essays on special topics. Textual alternative 
readings are indicated, and notes and com- 
ments are furnished below the text. Edu- 
cators alone can fully appreciate the high ex- 
cellence of the work, and they will not fail to 
commend it. 

Introductory Lessons in lish Literature. 


By I. GC. MeNeill and 8. nch. 376. 
American Book Co. 1.00" r aisles 


A reader adapted to cultivate in the pupil the 
power of analysis, interest in historical re- 
search and some knowledge of civics, and 
generally to develop and broaden the mind 
while supplying thoroughly interesting read- 

ing. An admirable book. 
bag 73 of Hygiene. 3 zane = Hall. 
le Intermediate eeieey. By W. 5S. 


l, Ph. D., and pain P-4 pp. 178. 
yey Book Co. 30 and 40 cents. 


In the New Century Physiologies Series. 
Tasteful, simple and judicious manuals for 
the young. 

Soll ape Haben. By Gustav Freytag. 


Edited 
by G. T = Ph.D. pp. 255. D. C. Heath & 
Co. 65 cents. 


A volume of Heath’s Modern Language Se- 
ries. Students of German will appreciate it. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
— Moriscos of ~9om “je rd Conversion 
ulsion. By H. C. . LL.D. pp. 


463. Lea Bros. $2.25. 


Eugene Schuyler: Memoir and Essay; Ital- 
ian Influences. 2 —, ach ge'b ms ae 435, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


pp. 40a. Gee. Putuan’s Berio 2 ‘wen eared 
Contains a series forming what has come to 
be called a symposium. Judge C. C. Nott and 
Prof. J. B. Moore deal with Law and Govern- 
ment; Professors Munroe Smith and A. C. 
Coolidge, Sir J.G. Bourinot, C. F. Lummis and 
Dr. W. E. Griffis with History; Louis Heil- 
prin, Horace White, Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, etc., with Sociology ; Prof. 
W. G. Trent, Edmund Gosse, H. T. Finck, 
Russell Sturgis and Kenyon Cox with Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts; Pres. Franklin Car- 
ter, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, Andrew Lang, Leslie Stephen, ete., 
with Education and Science; T. L. De Vinne, 
Dr. John Nicol and Prof. John Trowbridge 
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with Applied Science; Pres. A. T. Hadley, 
E. T, Chamberlain and J. W. Midgeley with 
Transportation; and E. S. Maclay and Capt. 
C. DeW. Wilcox with the Science of War. 
Such a collection of studies by so eminent ex- 
perts is of great and lasting importance, and 
itis for ordinary rather than specially trained 
readers. 


American Maqineetng < Competition. pp. 
139. Harper & Bros. $1. 


Contains a series of A Saad which have ap- 
peared inthe London Times during the past 
year, the results of personal investigation iu 
this country by an English engineer. They 
confirm the impression that American meth- 
ods on the whole are the better and that 
Americans are getting business away from 
the British in neutral markets. They treat of 
iron and steel manufacture and of the relation 
of labor to the subject. They are worth gen- 
eral heed. 


Notes 


The Pilgrim Press has just issued an appro- 
priate form for the baptism of a child, com- 
piled by C. D. & C. Dean, illustrated by F. L. 
Ovington, and tasteful and attractive in all 
respects. 

Queen Victoria owned Henry VIII.’s per- 
sonal copy, containing two autographs, of the 
book defending the seven sacraments which 
he wrote, thereby gaining the title, Defender 
of the Faith. She paid $3,000 for it not long 
ago. 

The church in Monterey, Mass., which ob- 
served its 150th anniversary last Ovtober has 
just published the proceedings on that occa- 
sion in a pamphletof great interest and value. 
Such publications, already common and al- 
ways important, both now and for the future, 
should become the rule. 


The Duke of Argyll, the husband of the 
Princess Lotise, is to write a popular account 
of Queen Victoria’s personality and reign, to 
be called V. R. I. Her Lifeand Empire. But 
it will not be the official biography. The 
Messrs. Harmsworth, the journalists, have 
suggested it and are to issue it in sixpenny 
fortnightly parts. 

Mr. Owen Johnson, son of Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, the poet editor on the Cen- 
tury’s staff, has entered upon literary work. 
The Macmillan Company is about to issue a 
story by him called Arrows of the Almighty, 
dealing with occurrences of our late war, al- 
though not a war story of the ordinary sort. 
If there be anything in heredity he may be 
expected to do good work in letters. 

Quincy Adams Sawyer, a novel of New 
England life which we recently reviewed, has 
just gone through two editions of 5,000 copies 
each in one week, and the printers have or- 
ders to keep at work on it until bidden to stop. 
It has made both the author, Mr. C. F. Pidgin, 
and the publishers, the C. M. Clark Publish- 
ing Co.—which, by the way, consists of a sin- 
gle individual, Miss Carro M. Clark—widely 
known, neither having had any considerable 
fame before. 

Current criticisms upon the “reading com- 
mittee” which advises the authorities of the 
Boston Public Library as to the purchase of 
new works of fiction, prove to have been un- 
fair and based upon want of information. 
This committee, which is unpaid and serves 
by request, has no authority, and its sugges- 
tions sometimes are disregarded. But they 
are of great value to the library and it is hard 
to see how a better plan for the purpose in 
view could be devised. 

The author of An Englishwoman’s Love Let- 
ters is now announced to be—as many readers 
suspected—a man, Mr. Laurence Housman, 
an artist and an author. The Publishers’ 
Weekly thinks that the people who have shed 
tears over these letters will be indignant upon 
learning that they have been fooled: Most of 
the public are more likely to agree that any- 
body foolish enough to be so easily deceived 
and reduced to tears deserves to be made a 
fool of if anybody ever does. 
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A Stranger’s Peep at Shawmut 
BY PATRICIA 


“Pleasant Sunday Evenings; The Gospel 
in Recent Fiction ’—so read the large letters 
on the bulletin of Shawmut Church, Boston, 
followed by the announcement that the pas- 
tor was preaching a series of lectures on “the 
religious and ethical truths in popular nov- 
els.’ My eye ran down the list—The Sky 
Pilot, Eben Holden, The Reign of Law, and 
stopped at Unleavened Bread—the topic for 
that evening. What would the minister make 
out of this clever but disagreeable book? 
What sort of a conzregation is attracted? I 
resolved to go and see. 

I went early to watch the people come in 
and note their faces—an intelligent-looking, 
well-dressed, quiet congregation it was. A 
good many women, anywhere from thirty to 
forty years old, who had evidently read the 
book, sat near me, but there were a fair num- 
ber of men, too, young and old, sprinkled 
through the house. The body of the church, 
which is a large one, was pretty well filled. 
Any pastor would call it a large evening con- 
gregation. I had expected something a trifle 
sensational, but there was nothing of the 
sort in the entire service. It moved along 
quietly, reverently, always holding attention, 
through the reading, prayer, music, of which 
there was a special supply. I could not help 
counting the colors of the gay waists worn by 
the young ladies of the chorus, who faced the 
audience, and wondering if a uniform cos- 
tume would not be less distracting, but per- 
haps I should not have allowed my thoughts 
to wander in this flippant direction. 

Then came Dr. McElveen’s sermon, which 
must certanly have been appreciated by 
every one who had read Judge Grant’s book. 
I cannot speak for those who had not. The 
preacher considered Unleavened Bread an 
album in which are portraits of many charac- 
ters seen every day, and he proceeded to take 
up the principal persons in the book and to 
characterize each in a clever and often witty 
way of hisown. By means of this method the 
story was told and the moral pointed out, for 
after each character had been presented to his 
audience Dr. McElveen called attention to the 
moral and spiritual qualities lacking. It was 
a study in human nature quite legitimate for 
the pulpit aud carrying an effectual warning. 

In the previous lectures a professional 
reader has read a portion of the book taken 
up. For some reason she failed to appear this 
night, but the pastor read one or two brief 
passages himself. At last Sunday’s lecture 
on Crawford’s Via Crucis, a young lady read 
the chapter containing the sermon of Bernard 
of Clairvaux in a way which delighted me, 
being reverent and without artificiality. Only 
one more lecture is announced in the series, 
that is to be on Mrs. Ward’s Eleanor, March 
24. 

One cannot be long at Shawmut Church 
without hearing about the two great Sunday 
school classes formed this winter. The pas- 
tor’s assistant, Rev. R. T. Floody, has a class 
of eighty boys and young men, while his wife 
is in charge of 100 young women. “He must 
be a wonderful man who can attract and hold 
eighty young men in these days,” I thought. 
But last Sunday I discovered one secret of his 
influence as I stood in the entry after church 
and watched him greet the scores of young 
people who came out. Their bright faces 
lighted up as he shook hands, called them by 
name, took pains to introduce them to each 
other. ‘“‘How did you ever get hold of so 
many young men, Mr. Floody?” I asked him, 
curiously, when my turn came. ‘“ Why, it’s 
the easiest thing in the world,” he said. 
“Anybody could doit. L just take an inter- 
est in them; call on them in their rooms; per- 
sist in inviting them to church until they 
come.” 


Mr. Floody has made a thorough canvass of , 


the South End district around Shawmut 
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and finding out how many do not go to church 
anywhere. Mrs. Floody realized what a great 
field there is among the students and has gath- 
ered into her class girls from six different 
schools, the Emerson College of Oratory and 
the New England Conservatory being most 
largely represented. I was surprised when 
she said she had but one Shawmut girl in her 
class. “Do they not come to church?” I 
asked. ‘“O, yes, all of them. I mean that 
only one member was an old attendant at 
Shawmut when the class was formed.” The 
large majority of these 180 young men and 
women are not Christians. 

I went into Mrs. Floody’s class and studied 
with them the International Lesson. Being a 
woman, I dared not face the men’s class, 
which has a room by itself. The girls are 
sadly in need of better quarters than a portion 
of the vestry curtained off, and are soon to 
have a room of their own. Mr. Floody also 
takes up the day’s lesson, but first spends ten 
minutes in discussing some general topic. 
“If Christ were here, would he favor the 
policy of war” is the subject on which four 
young men will speak next Sunday. His 
class is well organized, divided into bands of 
ten ,with captains, who assist the teacher in 
looking up absentees. 

From the first there has been a wholesome 
rivalry between the two classes, formed about 
the same time. The one which secured the 
largest number of new members within a 
given time was promised a supper by the 
other. The young men were defeated, and 
prepared and served a meal for the girls. 
Fun of this sort is quite harmless and assures 
sociability—if it is ever lacking between 
young men and maidens! This week a 
Strangers’ Social,” arranged by the two 
classes, is designed to interest friends of the 
members. If these and other classes in the 
Sunday school keep on increasing, Shawmut 
will soon win back its old prestige, under Dr. 
Bundy’s earnest leadership, of having one of 
the largest schools in the city. On last Sun- 
day, by the way, Dr. McElveen began his 
third year as pastor of this church. 





In and Around Boston 


Reunion of Andover Alumni 

Although summoned by informal call and at 
short notice, nearly a hundred of the alumni 
of Andover Theological Seminary met in the 
Congregational House on Monday afternoon. 
Rev. F. E. Clark, D. D., presided, and Rev. 
W. J. Batt served as secretary. Professors 
Moore, Smyth and Ryder spoke of the condi- 
tion of the institution, of various plans for 
its welfare and of its special needs. Remarks 
were also made by the chairman, Rev. Drs. 
Scott, Little and De Witt Clark, by Principal 
Bancroft and Rev. Messrs. C. F.. Robinson, 
A. P. Bourne and C. O. Day. 

Most cordial interest in the welfare of the 
seminary was felt by all, and committees were 
appointed to devise means for expressing it in 
action, to report at the jubilee meeting of the 
Home Missionary Society and at the June 
anniversary in Andover. Several of the old 
alumni sent affectionate letters, and a minute 
was adopted in memory of Rev. Elijah Kel- 
logg of the class of 1843, who had died on the 
preceding day. Prayers were offered at the 
close by Dr. George M. Adams and Rev. Isaac 
Pierson. 


Seminaries and Sunday Schools 

This topic, presented by Professor Moore of 
Andover, was sufficiently interesting to attract 
many ministers on Monday. The sp<¢aker’s 
attitude toward the schools was sympathetic 
and his suggestions practical. The seminary 
student should be trained with special refer- 
ence to his work as the general administrator 
of this department, and with particular regard 
to the substance and manner of teaching. 
Andover students supplement class instruc- 
tion with practical observation in the best or- 


Chureb, visiting homes and lodging houses | ganized schools of greater Boston. 
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Professor Moore does not believe that senti- 
ment favorable to our international lessons 
should outweigh pedagogic objections as 
presented in the ages and religious life of 
the various classes. The training of teachers 
in normal studies is desirable. It is essential 
that they know the real purpose of the school, 
and the teaching should always correspond to 
the moral and religious experience of the 
learner, as should every division or grade. 
Questions of Biblical criticism, if studied at 
all, should be relegated to special classes or 
made elective at the time when such discus- 
sion would be profitable. He announced next 
year Andover will introduce a special course 
on the subject by experts. 

Previous to the address Secretary Sanford 
of the National Committee on the Federation 
of the Churches spoke briefly, urging that 
Massachusetts stand strongly behind the 
movement. 


The College in Its Relation to the Ministry 

President Carter of Williams College, who 
was the speaker in the Lenten Sunday even- 
ing course at the Old South Church last Sun- 
day, said that the reason more college gradu- 
ates do not enter the ministry today is not 
because the college fails to do its duty, but 
because the Christian home has failed in its 
duty prior to the man’s entering college. Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, addressing the Unitarian 
Club of Boston last week, when the decline in 
candidates for the Unitarian ministry was 
under discussion, said practically the same 
thing as President Carter. He attributes the 
bent of young men toward the calling of the 
clergy, so far as human aid goes, as derived 
more from paternal and maternal shaping 
than to anything that the man learns after he 
leaves home for college. 


For the McAIlil [lission 


The Boston Auxiliary of the American 
MeAll Association held a largely attended an- 
nual meeting last week in the Central Church. 
The treasurer reported that $1,423 had been 
raised for this work during the year. Mrs. 
Albert Van Wagenen was re-elected president 
and Mrs. C. W. Perkins secretary. Rev. E. 
H. Rudd, lately entered upon his pastorate at 
Dedham, spoke of his personal observation 
of the missions in France. Dr. S. B. Rossiter, 
general secretary of the national association, 
explained the location of the various stations 
occupied by the mission, and spoke a most 
hopeful word for the progress of Protestant- 
ism. Dr. Rossiter has, since the meeting, 
addressed several suburban churches. As 
the newly elected secretary he will probably 
make a tour through the country in the inter- 
est of this cause. 





Dr. Clark at Oberlin 


BY PRES. JOHN HENRY BARROWS 


The students of Oberlin Seminary have 
been favored recently by four interesting and 
inspiring lectures by Dr. Francis E. Clark on 
The Training of the Church of the Future. 
The course had already been given at Auburn 
Seminary and will soon be published by its 
authorities. The lectures, in whole or in part, 
will also be delivered at Chicago, McCormick, 
Hartford, Newton, Andover and Bangor Sem- 
inaries. 

Dr. Clark infuses into his addresses his own 
gracious and winning personality. The fac- 
ulty and students were greatly pleased with 
his argument for Christian nurture, which 
was treated historically and practically. The 
providential character of the Christian En- 
deavor movement became more apparent than 
ever under his treatment. The need of train- 
ing, as well as of teaching, was constantly 
emphasized, and it was shown to be in accord- 
ance with the teachings of the best psychol- 
ogy that young people must be led to put into 
practice what they know, believe, feel. The 
students were grateful to Dr. Clark for show- 
ing them out of his own wide experience how 
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hopeful and necessary is systematic, earnest 
and loving work for the young people who 
constitute the church of the future. 

During his four days in Oberlin Dr. Clark 
made nine addresses, two in the College 
Chapel and three in the First Chureh. He 
was welcomed at the station by delegations 
from the young people’s societies of the col- 
lege and community; incense sticks were 
burned and bouquets of flowers presented 
after the manner of India, but the college yell 
gave the reception, after all, an Occidental 
character. Dr. Clark gave a vivid sketch of 
Oberlin missionary graduates whom he had 
met in India, South Africa, China and Japan. 
No one has ever visited Oberlin and left a 
more pleasing or powerful impression for 
good than this leader of the great young peo- 
ple’s movement of our times. 





Honored and Beloved 


This will be the verdict of two generations 
of men and women who have known Rev. 
Elijah Kellogg through their declamations 
and recitations of his writings in their school 
days. The address of Spartacus to the Gladi- 
ators is said to have been the most popular 





ever written for public declamation. Mr. 
Kellogg wrote it for a prize-speaking contest 
at Andover, and this and other orations used. 
to bring him the prizes. He graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1840, three years later 
from Andover Theological Seminary, and then 
became pastor of the Congregational church 
at Harpswell. Me. In 1855 he came to Boston 
and for ten years was the chaplain of the Sea- 
man’s Friend Society and pastor of the Sea- 
man’s Bethel. 

In 1865 he gave up his work for the seamen 
and wrote books for boys. For this he had as 
great a genius as for preaching, and his liter- 
ary labors brought him far wider fame. In 
all he has published twenty-six volumes, 
which have been treasured by many a boy 
and girl and have entertained and delighted 
older readers as well. Lion Ben and other of 
the Elm Island Stories are, indeed, juvenile 
classics and rank the author in popularity 
with J. T. Trowbridge and Oliver Optic. 

In the early ’70's he went back to his old 
home at Harpswell, built a house there with 
his own hands, and ever since has preached 
there and in neighboring churches. He was 
modest and unassuming, having declined of- 
fers of larger salaries and more prominent po- 
sitions in his younger days, and remaining 
the faithful friend and minister of the small 
congregation who devotedly loved him. Last 
Sunday marked the close of his long and 
beautiful life. He had been failing for sev- 
eral weeks, and at his death lacked only two 
months of being eighty-eight years of age. 
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Chicago and the Interior 


Missions for Protestants 

The Paulist Fathers began, March 11, in St. 
Elizabeth’s Church, a mission for unbelievers 
only. The previous week they had conducted 
services for Catholics. But the chief purpose 
of the Fathers, who are from New York, is to 
persuade Protestants that the doctrines of the 
church are reasonable and should be accepted. 
A special feature is a question box, through 
which it is intended to remove objections 
which any may have against the system of 
faith taught by Romanists. This order was 
started by Rev. Isaac T. Hecker of New 
York, but after his death it lost much of its 
vitality. It was refounded in 1893 by Rev. 
Walter Elliot, and is now one of the most ag- 
gressive agencies of the church. The meet- 
ings have attracted a good many out of curi- 
osity, but not many converts are reported. 


Gold Mining and Benevolence 


The Good Will Temple Gold Mining and 
Milling Company began its operations at 
Cripple Creek, Col., March 8, with a prayer 
for success by Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus of Chi- 
cago. He was assisted in the consecrating 
or dedicatory exercises by Rev. L. A. Rock- 
well, also of Chicago, who believes in the 
prospective value of the mine and in the prob- 
ability that large sums for benevolence will 
be obtained from it. Mr. Andrew Wharton 
has secured a large tract of land just outside 
Cripple Creek and has obtained money for de- 
veloping it by devoting the profits of the mine 
to charity. The owners of stock understand 
that they get nothing for themselves out of 
the mine. The promise made by Mr. Whar- 
ton is that profits enough shall be set apart to 
build a temple in Chicago for religious and 
beneficent uses larger, more beautiful and 
better adapted to the needs of the people than 
any in existence, and that there will be a sur- 
plus to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 
Mr. Wharton was a promoter in Kansas until 
eight years ago, when he went to Colorado. 
Dr. Gunsaulus makes no promises, but sees 
no reason why gold may not be discovered in 
paying quantities on the land. Meanwhile he 
keeps quietly at his work, preaching to im- 
mense audiences Sunday mornings and lectur- 
ing with more or less frequency during the 
week. 


Criticism of Sunday School [Methods 

There is a general feeling among ministers 
in this region that present methods of Sunday 
school teaching are unsatisfactory. The more 
radical views on this subject were expressed 
at the Ministers’ Meeting, March 11, by Dr. 
David Beaton, who based his criticisms on 
the failure to recognize the capacities and 
needs of the child as discovered by the newer 
psychology and child study, and on the habit 
of selecting lessons which fail to furnish a 
foundation for thorough and systematic study 
of the Bible for all grades of pupils. While 
there was general agreement with him there 
were some who said that if we would follow 
the methods adopted by our mothers or grand- 
mothers of a generation ago in teaching chil- 
dren no difficulty whatever would be found in 
giving them a good knowledge of the Bible. 
Stress was laid upon the need of competent 
Christian teachers in our Sunday schools, and 
some advocated the employment of substan- 
tially the methods in grading and teaching 
followed in our public schools.; This breught 
out a reply from Dr. Torrey, who declared 
that the Chicago schools are among the poor- 
est in the country, that they pay so much at- 
tention to fads and strive to make learning so 
easy that the brain has nothing to do and con- 
sequently cannot grow. 


Christian Endeavor 

Dr. F. E. Clark has been paying Chicago a 
flying visit and has received, as he always 
does, @ warm welcome. He has addressed 
the students of the theological seminary and 


members of the Endeavor societies on Chris- 
tian Culture. ‘ Father Clark,” though grow- 
ing gray, shows few signs of age. His earnest- 
ness is as great as ever and his advice and 
counsel as wise as ever. Were his purposes 
realized pastors would have no occasion to 
criticise Endeavor Societies or be compelled 
to treat them as churches within the church. 


A Dreadful Accident 


Monday morning, a few minutes after eight 
o’clock, the boiler of the Doremus laundry on 
West Madison Street, Chicago, exploded, in- 
juring fifty-one persons and killing nine. 
Probably two or three of the injured will die, 
and it is feared there are bodies in the ruins 
not yet discovered. The manager of the laun- 
dry, Mr. Doremus, has been arrested and put 
under bonds for $10,000 on the charge of “ un- 
conscious manslaughter.”” The boiler was an 
old one which had been purchased for a small 
sum and repaired and which since receiving 
these repairs had not been inspected. Mr. 
Doremus says that he did not know that there 
is a law requiring a man to report repairs 
made on a boiler and secure a certificate from 
the proper city official before using it. Neither 
he nor any one else in the city will be likely 
to forget this fact hereafter. 


A Birthday Gift to Dr. Noble 


Thursday evening the friends and parish- 
ioners of Dr. Noble gave him a reception in 
the church parlors and presented him witha 
loving cup in recognition of his birthday. 
Contributions, which were received from the 
entire parish, varied in amounts from one 
eent to five dollars. Evidences of affection 
for Dr. Noble and of sorrow that his work 
here is so soon to end were very touching and 
beautiful. 


A Twenty Years’ Pastorate 

April 14 Rev. George H. Bird of South Chi- 
cago will complete twenty years of service in 
the South Chicago Church. As the work in 
that region has been and continues to be so 
peculiar, and‘as several churches have grown 
out of it and not a few Christian laborers 
been trained in it, it has seemed wise to hold 
special services with some reference to these 
twenty years through this month and the next. 
March 3 the morning hour was occupied by 
Mr. A. C. Ingraham, who through all these 
years has been the pastor’s right-hand man as 
superintendent of the Sunday school. These 
memorial services séem to be perfectly nat- 
ural. The best of all is that the religious in- 
terest among the people has been so deep and 
uniform almost from the first. Although there 
have been many changes in this working pop- 
ulation, the church has long been self-sup- 
porting, and constant additions are made to 
its membership. No better example can any- 
where be found than in this field of what may 
be accomplished by hard and persistent Chris- 
tian effort among a class of people who, but 
for the restraining influences of the church, 
might easily drift away into indifference if not 
into infidelity. 


Chicago, March 16. FRANKLIN. 





Professor Wright Returns from 
His World Journey 


Rev. George Frederick Wright, D. D., 
LL. D., of Oberlin College, will finish this 
week the journey around the world, begun 
more than a year ago. He is expected in New 
York by the middle of the week. Beyond the 
pleasures of travel Dr. Wright has diligently 
pursued his geological investigations in Eu- 
rope and Asia. Hewritesfrom Rome: ‘Our 
trip has been successful in collecting facts re- 
lating to recent geological changes which shed 
light on the early history of man, and, to my 
mind, strongly confirm the history of the Pen- 
tateuch.” 
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Dr. Wright is to spend next Sunday, March 
24, in Boston, and will speak for his son-in- 
law, Dr. Berle of Brighton, in the morning 
and in Park Street pulpit on Sunday evening. 

Professor Wright, writing from Trebizond 
to the New York Evening Post relative to 
the racial complexity of the population of that 
port on the Black Sea, discusses in an illumi- 
nating way the past and present relations of 
the Turks, the Russians and the Armenians. 
Of the latter, he says they no longer are a na- 
tion, nor have they a local habitation. As for 
an independent Armenia, he says, “It is a 
dream, not to be thought of in one’s waking 
hours.” He would have the Armenians all 
seek Russian protection, and he holds the 
other European Powers responsible for pre- 
venting Russia from protecting not only the 
Armenian population, but the other large 
Christian populations of eastern Asia Minor. 
He states that the minister of education for 
the Russian empire is an Armenian, as is the 
wealthiest of the oil merchants at Baku, 
whose wealth rivals Mr. Rockefeller’s. 





Andover Past and Present 


Andover came to the fore again at last Mon- 
day’s gathering of the Essex Congregational 
Club. The seminary’s honorable history, its 
aims and ideals were themes for those who 
know and love the past and believe in its 
future. 

Before speaking of what Andover has ac- 
complished, Prof. W. H. Ryder noted the very 
limited and unscientific training received by 
students for the ministry in parish parsonages 
prior to the foundation of the seminary. In 
the ninety years of its history more than 2,100 
students have been graduated. The work has 
constantly enlarged. The seminary has given 
rise to great missionary enterprises for the 
foreign field and to the Iowa Band at home. 
Here, too, the Andover, now the South End, 
House found its initiative. Founded to main- 
tain evangelical religion, faith manifest 
through life and service have been the distinct 
ends sought by the seminary rather than the 
perpetuation of theological schemes. Occa- 
sionally the seminary has been misunderstood 
when it has sought to live up to this aim. 
The equipment of men for the service of 
Christ has been the chief end of instruction 
and the broadest kind of culture has been 
inspired. 

The students point of view was supplied by 
Rev. C. T. Haynes. He emphasized the real- 
ity of thought and life at Andover. Theology 
is as actual as religion ; scholarship is fearless 
but fervent. Christian life is not expressed 
in stock phrases, but there is no cant. The 
teaching is so far flexible that it is capable of 
adaptation to meet local conditions in every 
parish. 

Professor Moore indicated that much of the 
broadening of the seminary was in order to 
meet the larger life and needs of the churches 
with which Andover has kept in close 
touch. For this reason the seminary has not 
launched men who have had intellectual, 
moral or industrial defects. Asa consequence 
it has had fewer students than it might have 
had. The material equipment of the semi- 
nary is excellent, though many lines of work 
might receive more adequate treatment with an 
increased endowment. The present vacancies 
in professorships will be acceptably filled be- 
fore a new year opens. 

After the addresses many alumni and 
friends emphasized the special values of the 
school and their belief in its usefulness for 
the fature. 





The savings banks of the world hold the 
immense aggregate of seven billions of dol- 
lars. More than one-third of this sum is the 
property of depositors in the United States. 
It is true that the rich in this country are 
growing richer. But these figures would 
seem to prove that the thrifty poor are not 
growing poorer. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Should He Change 


Allow me to add a hearty “ Amen”’ to that 
letter of ““V” upon The Minister’s Side in 
your issue of Feb. 9. 

This question of making a change of pastor- 
ates is one of burning interest to the majority 
of ministers. My own case is just a sample 
of hundreds of others. I am pastor of a fairly 
strong village church, with a salary of $1,000 
and a fine parsonage. I have been five years 
on my charge. There is not one ripple of 
trouble between myself and the congregation. 
It is a very comfortable parish, and, so far as 
I know to the contrary, I can remain an in- 
definite time. But the question constantly 
occurs to me, “Is it best for the church or 
myself that I should continue in this pastor- 
ate much longer?” So far as my own worldly 
interests go, it would be well for me to stay, 
as I scarcely expect to improve matters finan- 
cially with any change I may make. I believe 
I can stay if I want to, that is, the people will 
tolerate me. 

But the question is, ‘‘Would this church 
not benefit now by another man of a different 
type than myself?” ‘‘ Have they not heard the 
gospel presented in my way long enough, and 
would not another man preaching in a differ- 
ent way reach parties that I fail to win?” 
Also, “‘ Would not a new man now give a new 
impetus to the church, with new methods, 
new voice, new organizations,” ete. In short, 
“Ts it not selfish, and am I not cherishing the 
‘loaves and fishes’ spirit to continue here 
much longer?” Again, I am in my prime; I 
want my own life to count for the utmost I 
can make of it for my Master. ‘“ Would nota 
change of fields enlarge my own capacities by 
giving me new opportunities for study and de- 
veloping new plans of work, etc., in short, 
would not my own usefulness be augmented ?” 
These questions ever and anon arise in my 
mind. It should not be necessary to say that, 
as a minister of Christ, I carry all these things 
to the Throne of Grace. 

Now when I contemplate making a change 
I am confronted with the magnitude of the 
task. I am a Congregationalist, and as such 
am not supposed to have any “bishop” to 
whom I can look for a new appointment. I 
must therefore secure my own appointment. 
But, alas! How? After thinking it all over, 
three ways present themselves. I shall write 
to our semi-bishops—our home missionary 
superintendents or secretaries—but they are 
overwhelmed with similar requests; at any 
rate, they seem to take but a very cold inter- 
est in the pastors—except when they are urg- 
ing us to increase our collections for their 
special society. I give them up, as trusting to 
a broken reed. The second way is to write to 
some of my brethren, asking them to write 
again in my behalf to some vacant church of 
their or my own selection. They are willing 
to do so, of course, but I find these letters do 
not count for much, as they personally have 
no acquaintance and therefore no influence 
with the churches applied to. That way does 
not promise much. Then I think why not 
write myself to some vacant field and state 
my own case. When I contemplate this 
method, I am met with the objections that by 
many this course is not regarded as ministe- 
rial. But I am at a loss to conceive why it is 
not the most honorable of any of the methods 
used by a minister seeking a church. I there- 
fore, with the full consent of my conscience, 
write my letter; before I mail it I ask that it 
may be subject to the divine will and turn out 
for the divine glory. I scarcely expect the 
church clerk will do me the courtesy to even 
acknowledge my humble application; how- 
ever, back come a few lines kindly stating 
“‘my letter, with many others, has been 
handed to our committee.” I wait, pray, 
wait, then I read an item in The Congrega- 
tionalist that such and such a church decided 
to reject all applications and select a man 


who was not “a candidate.” I feel, of course, 
humiliated at my own presumption, and I re- 
tire to my study and pray over my disappoint- 
ment. 

Then I take courage and I probe the matter, 
and I ask, “ How did this brother who would 
not be a candidate really secure this church ? ” 
I discover, in answer to my inquiries, firstly, 
that while he was not an open candidate, he 
was one secretly. He got the church by 
pulling wires that as an honorable man I 
did not dare to do. He had influence witha 
college president and he pulled that wire; he 
was related to one of the neighboring promi- 
nent pastors and that wire was pulled; and 
that prominent pastor, being an officer in the 
Home Missionary Society, progged the super- 
intendent or secretary to visit the vacant 
church and urge them to action regarding this 
modest youngman. Result: All of us without 
any consideration are cast overboard and the 
man who was above being a candidate re- 
ceived the call. Now what did that church 
make by such a course? A minister who 
knows the fortunate brother well assures us 
as a matter of fact, outside of some social 
gifts, “‘he is regarded as very far from being 
a strong preacher, and, indeed, would be called 
as somewhat a weak brother.” But the 
church will for a year put a halo round him as 
their pastor, and they did no candidating. 

Iam stating a real, not an imaginary, case; 
that minister was called, not by his merits, but 
on account of his wire-pulling abilities and 
influence. Yet in the face of such facts—and 
their name is legion—a writer some time ago 
in your Chicago contemporary stated that a 
certain church in his city had been advised, 
chiefly by himself, not to consider direct appli- 
cations; now was not that, in plain English, 
consummate impudence? And church com- 
mittees and clerks are led to believe that be- 
cause some ministers are manly and honest 
enough to act in a straightforward way as 
men do in other callings, and make direct 
applications instead of those indirect ones, 
these men are to be regarded with suspicion. 
Shades of Paul and Apollos! Barnum spoke 
as truly as a Hamlet when he said, “The 
American people like to be humbugged.”  __ 

ALETHEIA, 


Mischief Wrought by Some Ministers 


A capable deacon can do a great deal of mis- 
chief when he turns his hand toit. Socana 
chorister, or indeed almost any rather active 
man or woman in a church. But the pastor 
can easily take the lead in that line. There 
are churches in New England that are scarred 
today by the blows given them by a pastor 
who has been thirty years in heaven, or—who 
has been gone away at any rate all that time 
from that church. By some willfulness or 
some narrow selfishness or some steadfast and 
inexpugnable foolishness he drove them head- 
long, and they are not righted yet. The wrong 
feeling or the folly beginning with the pastor 
or spreading from him may have gone by, but 
the wreckage is notcleared up. This is a poor 
memorial for a Christian minister to leave to 
be looked upon and thought of in the years or 
generations following. 

Suchexamples may havetheir use. The Lord, 
we know, makes the wrath of man to praise 
him. Perhaps he gets praise from the foolish- 
ness of men, though it is not directly so writ- 
ten. Butif it is ever needful that such offenses 
should come, it is safest for us all to try to 
keep clear ourselves of the woe that must rest 
on those that are answerable for their coming. 
The pastor of a church is set in a conspicuous 
place as a leader of Christian men. He needs 
to take more than common care lest, unhap- 
pily, he should do more than common mis- 
chief, and lest his evil works should follow 
him when he has rested from his labors. 

B. 0. 
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Connecticut and the World’s Work 
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Indications abound that the 
fs *f popular conscience is not 

dead in Connecticut. There 
are ominous mutterings in many quarters 
which portend disturbances when that 
conscience shall assert itself in the deter- 
mined effort to rise out of a certain 
apathy bred of ‘“‘steady habits” to new 
and nobler achievement. The unexpect- 
edly high stand taken by the young Gov- 
ernor McLean in his inaugural recently on 
the subject of constitutional reform in 
behalf of representative government has 
cleared the atmosphere wonderfully on 
that subject. The indeterminate sen- 
tence of some classes of criminals and a 
proper segregation of them seems about 
to become an accomplished fact. The 
cause of high licenses, limited in number, 
is unexpectedly strong and is likely, at 
least, to get footing on the statute-books. 
A better law against prize fighting is 
among the probabilities. The enforce- 
ment of present laws on the subject of li- 
quor selling, gambling and vice has never 
been so thorough as now, through the ef- 
ficient work of the Law and Order League 
as well as a toning up of that popular 
sentiment which President Hadley thinks 
the only safeguard against actual imperi- 
alism. The lobby in behalf of some law 
to relax the strong prohibition of pool- 
selling is able to buy and sell a whole leg- 
islature if the men who make it up were 
merchandise, but the prohibition will 
probably remain unshaken. Quiet and 
effective work is being done in an unusu- 
ally large number of churches in behalf 
of public righteousness and of better 
foundations for the spiritual life of the 
communities. 


Connecticut in 1900 
BY REV. J. 8S. IVES, REGISTRAR 


Complete returns from 324 churches—three 
laggards still vexing the soul of the secretary 
—show a membership of 63,362, a gain of 358 
from the report of 1899. The gains for 1900 
are 1,821 on confession and 1,407 by letter, total 
3,228 ; the losses are 2,820, leaving a net gain of 
408. These two gains do not agree because of 
changes in church rolls. The Sunday school 
enrollment is 56,333, a loss of 705; and the 
Christian Endeavor enrollment 15,129, a loss 
of 1,051, which joins the loss of 1,003 in 1899 
and 868 in 1898. The total reported benevo- 
lences are $337,212, a loss of $18,455 from 1899, 
whose gifts, however, were $24,671 in excess 
of 1898. The legacies were $119,264, more by 
$57,883 than last year, when they were unusu- 
ally small. Parish expenses were $743,487, 
more by $58,876 than last year, and $22,681 
more than in 1898. A gain of $81,558 in two 
years is remarkable, but large and expensive 
churches have been built. The benevolences, 
legacies and parish expenses aggregate $1,199,- 
964, which from a material point of view 
would not indicate a decadent Congregation- 
alism in Connecticut. 

The 61 aided churches show a net loss of 
one ; and 102 churches—the largest 519—with a 
total membership of 10,040, report no additions 
on confession; but this isa better record than 
for two years past. 

One new church has been added, making 
the number 327. One aided church has be- 
come self-supporting. The permanent funds 


of the Fund for Ministers were increased by 
a bequest of $1,000 from Dr. George Leon 
Walker, and the special trusts of the Mission- 
ary Society of Connecticut were increased 
about $2,000 in aid of particular churches. 
The review of the year is hopeful, while the 
outlook demands ever-increasing zeal and 
consecration, especially as Connecticut is be- 
coming’ each year more and more a missionary 
state. Since records have been kept the 
totals of Home Missionary gifts from the state 
have been $4,151,814, and about 84 per cent. of 


this has gone out of the state. The impera- . 


tive demand of the future is for larger expen- 
ditures within the state. 


Connected with Connecticut 


Connecticut is alive to good citizenship. 
Several important bills affecting temperance, 
law and order, juveniles and bribery of vot- 
ers are before the legislature, enlisting the at- 
tendance of good men at the committee hear- 
ings. The Land of Steady Habits proposes 
to keep steady. 

The recent substantial addition to the 
Lamson Fund of Hartford Seminary, provid- 
ing for a course of lectures on missionary top- 
ics, with the coming meeting of the American 
Board at Hartford, ought to make a new high- 
water mark for foreign missions in the capital 
city. 

The parish of Ellsworth in Sharon is to be 
congratulated on the issue of a vivacious vol- 
ume, edited by the pastor, Rev. G. F. Gooden- 
ough, giving historical and biographical data, 
and embellished by several pictures. Such 
works are invaluable in fostering that ‘‘old 
home” spirit which lives in the heart of every 
New Englander. 

The Litchfield North Association held its 
spring meeting, March 12, 13, twenty-five 
strong, at New Hartford. New Hartford is 
old Hartford born again, and has been the 
home of such well-known characters as Clara 
Louise Kellogg, Chloe Lankton and Rev. Hor- 
ace Pitkin. The martyr missionary was ten- 
derly alluded to by his friends in the place 
and by his college roommate. The meetings 
of this association are characterized by fer- 
vent prayers, good humor and canny thought. 
They always end with a public dinner, includ- 
ing “‘ coffee and repartee,” so that high living 
and high thinking are conjoined. 

The largest church of our order in the 
state is now receiving congratulations. It is 
the Second of Waterbury. Its membership 
Jan. 1, 1901, was 1,063. This figure is reached 
by counting the pastoras one only. By count- 
ing him after the census of Roderic Dhu, the 
way his brethren count him, it would nearly 
double the strength of the church. 

A Connecticut minister was ealling upon a 
woman, evidently her first experience in pas- 
toral visitation, and suggested at the close the 
propriety of kneeling with her and having a 
prayer. He was thrown into some confusion 
by having her reply, with alarm, “O, no, some- 
body might come in and ketch us at it!” The 
simplest matter, it seems, has more than one 
point of view. 

A certain school in Connecticut is accus- 
tomed to give a prize on a peculiar plan, some- 
thing after the manner of the Monthyon prizes 
of France. It is announced near the end of 
the year that the prize will be based on cour- 
tesy displayed, or gentleness of manner, or 
uncomplaint under trial, or progress in spite 
of difficulties—always, it will be seen, for 
some moral achievement, as distinct from a 
purely intellectual one. The scholars’ vote 
determines the result. To reward character 
rather than talent is the wise aim of the 


scheme. The system is also in vogue, we un- 
derstand, in the “university which is above.” 
3.0, .G. 


Hartford — Ecclesiastical and Philan- 
thropic 


A “group class,” made up of those who ex- 
pect to unite with Center Church, has been 
formed to study, under the pastor and his as- 
sistant, the Covenant of the Church and the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

Windsor Avenue Church is about to fall 
into line with Center and Park by holding 
Sunday afternoon vespers instead of an even- 
ing service, as hitherto. Wethersfield Ave- 
nue, so nearly suburban as to be under nota 
few of the disadvantages which such churches 
have to encounter, is encouraged by recent ac- 
cessions. 

The annual meeting of North Street Settle- 
ment, which is under the efficient care of Miss 
Mary P. Jones and is greatly honored and 
strengthened by the residence there of Miss 
Hewins, the model librarian of our public 
library, showed that forty clubs and classes 
have been conducted, and fifty-three meetings 
have been held weekly. Among novel fea- 
tures adopted to brighten the lives of the peo- 
ple in the neighborhood are dramatic and cho- 
ral clubs, a travel club, by means of which its 
members can make imaginary trips abroad, 
through the help of suitable literature, and a 
loan collection of pictures, which enables a 
child to take a picture to hang on his wall for 
atime and then to replace it by another, on a 
plan similar to that of a circulating library. 
A slang club, supposedly without the slang, 
has also been found helpful, as have also a 
garden and a country home, kindly loaned 
during the summer by a lady friend. 

The Civic Club of ladies, who have been 
financially responsible for our vacation schools 
during the last two summers, have received 
deserved recognition for their success in the 
recent action of the city fathers, who have 
voted to appropriate $2,000 the coming sum- 
mer for this worthy object. The management 
of the schools is to be put in charge of repre- 
sentatives of the city, the Civic Club and the 
public school teachers, and a member of the 
Park Board. 

Another beautiful benefaction is to be cred- 
ited to a Hartford lady. This is a children’s 
ward, the gift of Mrs. Louis R. Cheney to the 
Hartford Hospital. It is expected to cost some- 
thing like $50,000, and is given in memory of 
a deceased sister, Miss Eliza T. Robinson, a 
niece of the late Hon. Henry C. Robinson. 

The fact that the good which men do lives 
after them finds interesting confirmation in 
the Morgan Street Sunday school, which was 
organized forty-nine years ago by “Father” 
Hawley of sainted memory, and had for its 
first superintendent Henry Clay Trumbull. 
It still ministers to the moral and spiritual 
needs of a large number of children on the 
East Side, who, but for its Christlike service, 
might never know the meaning of true reli- 
gion. One young man has a class of fourteen 
boys, whom he has superintended the last two 
years in the planting and care of an acre of 
land, showing that godliness is indeed profita- 
ble in more than one direction. 

In this connection should be mentioned the 
work carried on among the Italians by Al- 
phonso de Salvio, a native of Italy, a graduate 
of Trinity College and nowa middler in Hart- 
ford Seminary. For five years he has been 
steadily winning his way until he has a Sun- 
day morning congregation of about fifty, 


Continued on page 470. 
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Life 


A New Jersey Anniversary 


The Bound Brook church celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary March 17, 18. Sun- 
day evening addresses were made by repre- 
sentatives of the local sister churches and by 
Rev. C. L. Goodrich of Plainfield, represent- 
ing the State Association. Monday evening 





Church at Bound Brook, N. J. 


the church gathered for a social time, with ad- 
dresses from charter members and others. 

The organization of this church recalls the 
names of some leaders in national Congrega- 
tionalism. Dr. H. M. Storrs was moderator 
and Dr. George M. Boynton scribe of the rec- 
ognition council. The first stated supply of 
the infant church was Dr. Edward Beecher, 
while its first pastor was Dr. James D. Eaton, 
now of the American Board’s staff at Chihau- 
hau, Mexico. Of friends of the church still in 
the state are Dr. W. B. Brown, now the patri- 
arch of New Jersey Congregationalism, and 
Dr. Amory H. Bradford of Montclair, from 
whom messages were read at the meeting. 
Greetings were also received from former pas- 
tors, all still in the active ministry—Dr. W. 
W. Jordan and Rev. Messrs. L. B. Goodrich 
and John Kershaw. a 

The entire enrollment has been 554, the 
present membership being 320. At roll-call 
responses were made by 250. The proportion 
of male members is, and always has been, well 
above the average, and the anniversary was 
marked by the formation of a Men’s Club of 
about seventy-five members. The present 
pastor is Rev. J. Owen Jones. 

With its first pastor and a charter member 
in the mission field, the church has always 
been interested in the progress of the king- 
dom at home and abroad. Through the gifts 
of individual members it supports native 
preachers in India and Micronesia, and was 
one of the first churches to indorse the ad- 
vance work in the latter field. oO. 


A Swedish Pastor Called to General 
Supervision 

Of the three “foreign” churches in Lowell 
the strongest is the Swedish, which for four 
years has been in charge of Rev. Andrew P. 
Nelson. Organized in 1885, the church has 
‘been a beneficiary of the Massachusetts H. 
M.S., but with grants of late steadily de- 
creasing until self-support is in prospect. 
Mr. Nelson has recently been called to the 
general superintendence of Swedish churches 
in the Northwest under the direction of the 
C. H. M. S., with headquarters in Minneap- 
olis, and will accept, closing his work here in 
May. He has not only been a successful pas- 
tor, but he has been for four years president 
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and Work of the Churches 


of the Eastern Missionary Society of Swedish 
Congregational Churches, numbering between 
fifty and sixty, and has been active on the 
board of trustees of the Swedish orphanage 
in Cromwell, Ct. He is a close student of 
missionary movements and has published for 
the use of his countrymen a history of 100 
years of mission work. Last year he issued 
a summary of the world’s history for the pre- 
vious year from a religious standpoint, which 
has served as an authority among the Swedes. 
His ability and force of character have given 
him a position of great influence in the east- 
ern churches of his people and have caused 
the importunity which now leads him to this 
larger responsibility. @. H. J. 


Revivals 


IN SINGLE CHURCHES 


On a recent Sunday evening the services at 
Rollstone Church, Fitchburg, Mass., were held 
with reference to immediate decisions. The 
Endeavor Societies united in an after meeting, 
in which fifteen openly signified their purpose 
to become Christians. 

“The Rutland Church has.not seen such a 
day in twenty-five years!’’ was heard on 
every side after the March communion. 
Twenty-three persons were welcomed to fel- 
lowship, fifteen on confession. Among them 
are foremost business men, also several young 
men and maidens, besides mothers and fa- 
thers. A deep religious interest pervades the 
town. Forty-seven have come into the church 
since Nov. 1. 

The sudden death of Rev. Wilbur Johnson, 
the faithful pastor at Canterbury, Ct., in the 
midst of a series of special services in charge 
of Rev. W. M. Lisle, though it caused a sus- 
pension of the meetings, quickened the church 
to new spiritual sensitiveness and activity, 
resulting in conversions. 

In New York State Oswego Falls is greatly 
encouraged, with more than fifty signifying a 
desire to live a Christian life. The Savannah 
pastor has been assisted for two weeks by 
Evangelist Sheldon, and has received eleven 
accessions. The Salamanca church had a 
memorable day when forty-five were received 
to membership. Franklin has been much re- 
freshed by a fortnight of meetings conducted 
by Rev. L. S. Chafer and wife. The minister 
at Groton has recently welcomed to member- 
ship over twenty persons. The First Church 
of Candor has also been revived. 

Rev. H. W. Rankin of Colorado has been 
laboring in Hackensack Valley, N. J., in the 
Cherry Hill Reformed Church and River Edge 
Congregational. Thirty-two additions to the 
church and as many more considering the step 
are visible results. The whole community 
has been stirred as never before by his plain, 
simple preaching. 

Alto Pass, Ill., is rejoicing in a deep revival 
under the leadership of the Home Missionary 
evangelist, Rev. C. F. Van Auken. Thirty- 
nine have been welcomed into church fellow- 
ship, seventeen of whom were baptized. 

The First Church of Deerfield, Mich., has 
been graciously blest in special efforts to win 
souls. Upwards of thirty conversions have 
resulted, nearly all young men and women. 

At Hayden, Col., the pastor reports fifteen 
conversions as the result of a recent special 
effort. He has received into the church 
eighty from this community of about 200 since 
the church was organized two years ago. 

Plymouth Church, Chillicothe, O., is rejoic- 
ing in the reception of seventeen new mem- 
bers and a general quickening of the church— 
the result of a ten weeks’ series of meetings. 
Rev. G. J. Jones rendered the pastor valuable 
assistance for two weeks. 

Among substantial accessions at other 
points where no special services are reported 


are eleven at First Church, Jamestown, N. Y., 
and twenty-three at San Francisco, First, 
eleven on confession. Fifteen of the twenty- 
three were men. 


UNION EFFORTS 


Union services of four denominations have 
been held at Mechanics Falls, Me. So great 
was the interest that the stores were closed. 

At Beardstown, Ill., First Church received 
thirty-three members at the March com- 
munion, of whom thirty-two entered on con- 
fession. Union meetings with the Methodist 
church were begun in the Week of Prayer 
and were continued in the latter part of Janu- 
ary until Evangelist F. A. Miller arrived for a 
twelve days’ meeting in February. Mr. Mil- 
ler’s work was much appreciated. This was 
his second meeting in Beardstown. 

Six churches in Dubuque, Io., participated 
in evangelistic meetings, under Rev. G. F. 
Simmons of Peoria, Ill., which stimulated the 
members to greater activity and brought in 
many accessions. First Church received thir- 
ty-five. 

Two weeks’ meetings were held at Neta- 
waka, Kan., the Methodists uniting, under 
direction of Evangelist Layfield. Forty-six 
accepted Christ in the night meetings and 
forty-seven in the children’s services, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Layfield. Union evangelistic 
meetings have been held in Topeka, under di- 
rection of Messrs. D. W. Potter and P. P. Bil- 
horn. At the services on a single Sunday 
over 200 persons indicated a desire to enter 
the Christian life. 


A Young Bishop of the Upper 
Kennebec 


In leaving Bingham, Me., to accept the call to 
Gorham, where he was lately installed, Rev. 
James U. Gregory has closed a peculiarly 
fruitful first pastorate of nearly nine years. 
Indeed, it was this noteworthy record which 
led the Gorham people to their prompt choice. 

Mr. Gregory was one of the five members of 
the Andover Band ordained at Farmington. 
He found the Bingham church weak in num- 
bers, in men and in standing in the community, 
worshiping in an inadequate house incon- 





veniently located, engaged in no outside work 
and dependent upon the missionary society 
for two-fifths of its support. A $6,000 house 
of worship has been erected in a convenient 
location; men have been received to member- 
ship; the church has acquired standing; has 
engaged largely in out-station work; has 
sought to identify itself with the entire life of 
the town, through lecture course and the work 
of the pastor on the school board no less than 
through evangelistic agencies. It has been 
self-supporting for several years, largely 
through the sacrifices of its pastor. 

Mr. Gregory has also become practically 
bishop of the upper Kennebec, having given 
his pastoral services to isolated smaller 
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churches, to families on the frontier and men 
in the lumber camps and “on the drive.” In 
a multitude of ways he has endeared himself 
to all sorts and conditions of men. He brings 
to his new pastorate a well-balanced charac- 
ter, plain practical earnestness as a preacher, 
knowledge of and sympathy with men and 
evangelistic fervor mingled with tact and 
good sense, all of which have been enriched 
by the varied experiences of. this notable first 
pastorate. R. 


Congregational Foundations in 
Idaho 


During the past decade Idaho has made a 
growth in population relatively larger than 
that of any other state in the Union, but the 
first decade of the new century will doubtless 
see even more rapid increase. Several irriga- 
tion enterprises are under way, larger than 
anything we have before seen, and the Oregon 
Short Line Railway has sent out through the 
East 200,000 booklets, advertising the agricul- 
tural lands of southern Idaho. 

The churches are moving forward slowly, 
hardly keeping pace with the material prog- 
ress, not one having attained self-support. 
The Boise church has enjoyed a rich work of 
grace, resulting largely from union meetings 
conducted by Evangelist F. E. Oliver. Forty- 
seven members have been received since the 
new century dawned; thirty-four on confes- 
sion. Indian Valley also reports a revival 
with several conversions. 

Rev. C. W. Luck has resigned from Weiser 
and from the active ministry and gone into 
business. The church has secured Rev. E. H. 
Ashmun, formerly superintendent of the 
Home Missionary Society for Arizona and 
New Mexico. Weiser Academy is doing ex- 
cellent work. It is represented in the East by 
Miss Miriam Lee, who has been lady princi- 
pal since the school was founded and in whose 
honor the largest building was named. The 
friends of the academy fear that there may be 
confusion in the minds of its donors in the 
East in regard to the two schools located at 
Weiser. The academy is indorsed by the 
Idaho Congregational Association, also by 
the Congregational Education Society, and is 
the only school thus indorsed in the state. It 
was founded by Rev. E. A. Paddock, but he 
has no connection with the school at present. 
Mr. Paddock is soliciting for the Idaho Indus- 
trial Institute, an independent, undenomina- 
tional school, having no connection with the 
academy, but also located, at a later date, in 
Weiser. 

At New Plymouth a colony was begun a 
few years ago. Here, contrary to traditions, 
a Presbyterian church was first organized, 
and soon after a Methodist church sprang up. 
After struggling along for five years, both 
organizations with the new year started in to 
erect church buildings. At this point a mem- 
ber of one of the churches, as he says, ‘‘ had 
an intimation from the Spirit of God that it 
was wrong to divide up the forces of the Mas- 
ter,” and decided that it would be better to 
unite them. It occurred to him that the Con- 
gregational polity might be the means of solv- 
ing the problem, especially as there was not 
a single member of the Congregational de- 
nomination in the valley. After talking the 
matter over with his family, he hitched up 
his team and went out to talk with his neigh- 
bors, finding them as ready for union as him- 
self. A public meeting was called and an 
almost unanimous vote taken to organize a 
Congregational church. The H. M. superin- 
tendent was invited to meet with the people 
and assist in perfecting the organization. It 
was an inspiring occasion, never to be for- 
gotten in that community. There will be 
more than forty members of the church from 
the beginning of their work. The Methodist 
minister, Rev. W. L. Strange, has been unani- 

mously called to the pastorate, and steps are 
being taken to build a house of worship, the 
two subscription lists being combined and 
others added. This is virtually a Congrega- 








tional colony and has an immense tract of 
land, some of the best in the state, and an 
abundance of water. Congregational Chris- 
tians coming West are invited to look up the 
inducements to locate in New Plymouth. 

An incident may illustrate the fact that we 
are passing beyond the “wild and woolly” 
period of the far West. A short time ago the 
governor and legislature of Utah were pay- 
ing a visit to Idaho’s capital, and at a banquet 
the health of Governor Wells was drunk with 
sparkling champagne. It was noticed that 
the wife of Governor Hunt of Idaho did not 
touch the wine, and one of the company 
brought her a glass of water. At once she 
arose with dignity and grace, proposing the 
health of Governor Wells with the crystal 
water. The governor of Utah was visibly af- 
fected, and, going to Mrs. Hunt, took her hand 
and said, ‘‘Thank God that there are those 
still loyal to principle.” It may be added that 
Governor Hunt’s young wife is a recent addi- 
tion to the Boise Congregational church, and 
her parents came in the early days from the 
old Berkshire hills of Massachusetts. Blood 
will tell. R. B. W. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ANDERSON, DAVID R., lately of Saginaw, Mich., to 
Cameron, Mo. Accepts. 

BLIss, FRANCIS C., Plymouth, Wis., to Amery and 
Clear Lake. Accepts. 

BRERETON, JAS. E., Waverly, Io., to Ashland, Neb. 

DRAWDY, SYLVESTER W., to remain at Nailor, Ga. 
Accepts. 
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EDWARDS, JONATHAN, recently of Spokane, Wn., 
to Wardner, Ida. 

FLEMING, MoskEs G., Teagle, Ga., to serve the 
churches of Liberty, Rock Fence, Five Forks and 
Danielsville, with address at Hartwell. 

FORRESTER, JAS. C., adds Oakwood, Ga., to Hosch- 
ton, Oxford and Conyers. 

GRAHAM, WM. H., toremain another year at Barnes- 
ville, The Rock, Hendricks and Pine Level, Ga. 
Accepts. 

HERBERT, EBENEZER, to remain a fifth year at 
Hammond, La. Accepts. 

HESSELGRAVE, CHAS. E., to Chatham, N. J. Ac- 
cepts. 

HORNE, GIDEON, to continue at Woodbury, Coch- 
ran, Roberta and Clark’s Mills, Ga. Accepts. 

Hoyt, JAs. P., recently of Cheshire, Ct., to the per- 
manent pastorate at Melbourne, Fla., where he 
has been supplying ; also to St. Petersburg, where 
the Presbyterians co-operate with the Congrega- 
tionalists. Accepts the latter. 

HUSBAND, CHAS. H., Dunlap, Kan., to Dover and 
Wakarusa Valley. Accepts, and is at work. 

JENKINS, JAS. A., Oberlin Sem., formerly of Pacific 
Ch., St. Paul, Minn., to First Ch., Zanesville, 0. 

Kina, C. C., Atlanta, Ga., to continue to serve Ocee 
and Braden. Accepts. 

KITCHEN, THOS. A., Pleasant View, Tenn., to 
serve also Glen Mary and Rankin’s Chapel. Ac- 
cepts. 

Krom, AMBROSE, Bayonne, N. J., to Beneficent 
Ch., Providence, R. I 

LASH, A. H., Brighton and Rochester, O., to Potter- 
ville, Mich. Accepts. 

LocKWwoopD, JOHN W. H., Leavenworth, Wn., to 
Edmonds. Accepts. 

McDANIELL, SIMEON C., to serve another year at 
Meansville, Ga. 

MALONE, SAM’L J., Lyndon, Ill., to Annawan. 
Accepts. 

NELSON, ANDREW P., Swedish Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
tothe general superintendency of Swedish churches 


Continued on page 468. 











My Ladys 
Breakfast 
is Well Served 


when the 
hot-bread, 
hot roll or 
muffin is 
Royal 
Baking 
Powder 
risen. 


Stale bread for breakfast is barbarous; 
hot, yeast-risen rolls are dyspeptic. 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


adds anti-dyspeptic qualities to the 
food and makes delicious hot-bread, 
hot biscuit, rolls, muffins or griddle 
cakes whose fragrance and beauty 
tempt the laggard morning appetite, 
and whose wholesome and _ nutritive 
qualities afford the highest sustenance 
for both brain and body. 


The ‘‘ Royal Baker and Pastry 
Cook ’? —containing over 800 
most practical and valuable 
cooking receipts—free to 
every patron. Send postal 
card with your full address, 


There are cheap baking pow- 
ders, made from alum, but they 
are exceedingly harmful to 
health. Their astringent and 
cauterizing qualities add a 
dangerous element to food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
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23 March 1901 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 24-30. The Dominion of Right- 
eousness. Ps. 98; Isa. 65: 17-25; Rev. 21 
1-5. 

Isitto exist onearth? How to be brought to pass. 

What are to be its characteristics. 

(See prayer meeting editorial on page 447.] 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Bost MINISTERS’ JRBEEG, Pilgrim Hall, March 
10 a. M. Speaker, Prof. F. G. Peabody; sub- 

fuk, The Religious Life ‘of s a College Student. 

AMERICAN SOCIAL ——— ag te Berg Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C., April 1 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF Guanes AND CorR- 
RECTIONS, Washington, D. C., May 9 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME meee aes | SoctETY, Bos- 
ton, May 14-1 

INTERNATIONAL Y. M. C. A., Boston, June 11-16. 

INTERNATIONAL a aed ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Cincinnati, July 6-10. 

AMERICAN BOARD FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, Hartford, 
Oct. 8-11. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, IIL, 
Oct. 22-24. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 






Tennessee, April 

New a \ Md., April 23. 
Missou April 23 
Rhode ar ay 

Kar May 2-6. 
Now ; Hampshire, May 7-9. 
Illinois May 20. 
Massachusetts, . ay 21. 
a W. Va., May i416 
low y 21. 
Pennsylvania, May 21-23 
New York, May 21-23 
Connecticut, New June 18-19 


COMING STATE C. E. CONVENTIONS 


Michigan, Port Huron, March 26-28 
Florida, Daytona, April 12-15 
Alabama, Montgomery, April 26-28 
Utah, Salt Lake City, April 26-29 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 





Each 
The 





March 13, Philip ee, 


DRAKE-—In Denver, i. 
and Emma F. A. Drak e, 


eldest son of Rev. Ellis R. 
aged 14 yrs., 9 mos., 38 dys. 
NEWTON—In Hay erhill, Mass., March 13, Mrs. Jerusha 
E. Newton, aged 79 yrs., mos., 10 dys. She leaves 
two children, Rev. A. F. Newton. at whose noetqenee 
she died, and Dr. G. W. Newton of Chicago. Burial in 
Milford, N.H. She was a member of the church for 

sixty years. 

PENNOCK—In Lakeville, a] = the home of her daugh” 
ter, Mrs. W. W. Goss, Fel after a short illness: 
Sarah Julina Holbrook, ba» yr; George W. Pennock: 
aged 78 yrs. Interment at W olcott, Vt. 


PRATT—In Roseville, Ill., March 5, Seth Franklin Pratt, 
aged 47yrs. Interment "at Easton, Mass. Church and 
community sadly mourn his loss. 

SANDERSON—In Cleveland, 0., Feb. 26, ive ia H., 
widow of Lope Courlton Sanderson of Phi lipston, 
Mass., aged 84 yrs. 


MRS. SARAH HOLBROOK PENNOCK 


The annals of her quiet life might be comprised in the 
simple statement, born in Bellingham, Mass., married in 
Grafton, lived in Hardwick and Wolcott Vt., died in 
Salisbury, Ct., at the ripe age of sev enty eight. But 
those who were privileged to know her do not rest in 
mere historical data; they think of one whose face was a 
benediction, illumined with the hues of glory-land, the 
windows of whose soul were opened toward Jerusalem. 
They think of a mother in Israel, who reared her four 
children in the faith once committed to the saints, her- 
self an example of the simplicity that is in Christ. They 
think of one who bore the crosses of life without mur- 
muring, as a light affliction which is but for a moment, 
working for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory. She was a woman of large heart and broad 
views. Reared in the Congregational fold, she was a 
loyal member of its communion and valued its type of 
Christian life. But her interests in the kingdom were 
spread abroad wide as the waters be. Her gifts to the 
cause of her Master at home and abroad were constant 
and generous, her prayers and her alms are gone up for 
a memorial before God. Her last days were peaceful, 
spent as they were under the affectionate care of her 
daughter, attended with skill and comforts, a quiet wait- 
ing for the summons, “* The Master is come and calleth 
for thee.” From her chamber window her eyes often 
looked upon one of the fairest landscapes of New Eng- 
land; they are now resting upon hills of frankincense 
and mountains of myrrh, they see the King in his beauty, 
the chiefest among ten thousand, the altogether lovely. 


MISS EVELYN BARROWS 


Miss Barrows died unexpectedly after a owe illness 
at the home of her sisters in Peabody, Feb. 2¢ 

She was for more than ten years prece va of Friends 
School, Providence. She was graduated from Wellesley 
in 1885, and on taking her degree was appointed teacher 
of zoology in the college. She remained there till 1890, 
the last year having charge of the department. 

On leaving Wellesley Miss Barrows entered upon her 
duties at Friends School, where her tact and sweet, 
strong character, combined with marked executive abil: 
ity, made her a vitalizin, ag a among the hundreds of 
young people whom she uched with her influence. 

The early removal of this noble presence brings sor- 
row and loss to the life of the school, to her family and 
to ber hearts of a large circle of friends throughout the 
country. 








For Nervous Women. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. B. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N. C., says: 
“It is pleasant to the taste, and ranks among the 
best of nerve tonics for nervous females.” 
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tired all the Gime 


That's a Spring Condition. 








It’s a sign that the blood is deficient in 
vitality, just as pimples and other eruptions 
are signs that the blood is impure. It’s a 
warning, too, which only the hazardous fail to 


heed. 
removes it, 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 
gives new 


life, new courage, strength and animation. 
It cleanses the blood and clears the com- 
plexion. 








Accept no substitute. 


‘“*T was tired all the time, had no appetite and 
no ambition to do anything. A friend advised 
me to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did so and 
soon had a good appetite, that tired feeling was 
gone and I felt well. I believe Hood’s saved 
me from a Jong illness.’’— Mrs. B. JOHNSON, 
Westfield, N. J. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure and Keeps the promise 
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MOTHERS 


baby catalogue. Mrs, Brown's Bazar, Box 321, Austin, Minn. 


Send 10 cts. silver for BABY’S 
SWISS MUSLIN CAP and a 





CLOSET Meditations and 





CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Prayers 
ALTAR 


for personal and family use 
at The Quiet Hour. 
portpaia The Congregationalist | ”°*Stass. 





The Twentieth Century has brought in the 
new French school of design— Art Nouveau. 
It is now all the rage in Paris, and is applied 
to wall papers, furniture, carpets, upholstery, 
leather and a variety of materials. 

Here is a pair of twin bedsteads designed 
to accompany an Art Nouveau Bedroom Suit. 
We ordered two pairs of this design, but one 
was sold before we could place it on exhibition. 

It is really a beautiful pattern. The pic- 
ture fails utterly to do it justice. 
struction is very powerful, with extra heavy tubing and connections. 


A PARIS DESIGN 








The con- 
The finish 


may be green and gold or Etruscan (satin finish). 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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‘heb: el Steam Cooked peataatse' 








HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Experience 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 

CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
geaztoes of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy-five 
years of organized home missions the society will wel- 
come thank offerings and memorial gifts, as well as in- 
creased contributions in all the churches, towards the 
work of the current year and the debt ($108,000) in- 
herited from the past. Please remit the treasurer of 
the state auxili or to William B. Howland, treasurer, 
Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

AN informal reunion of Andover Seminary Alumni of 
Boston and its region is hereby proposed for Monday, 
March 18. It is suggested that they lunch in companies 
as may be convenient, on the European plan, at the 
Bellevue, or elsewhere, and call afterward ays! at 
1 o’clock at the Congregational Library for further 
directions, in the hope of spending an hcur in fraternal 
conference. 

The purpose of this meeting is a loving remembrance 
of Andover, and of course prayer, *‘unuttered or ex- 

ressed,”’ for her best welfare and for her highest service 

n the world. It is expected that the faculty will be rep- 
resented The co-operation of all is affectionately in- 
vited and greatly desired. For Committe. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
S8t., New York. poe preeny April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missi ies; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding Louses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
oy en the Sarler’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend an 

e 


at. 
mtributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


$ 














Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading, not ding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Seamstress. Wanted, by an experienced seamstress, 
work in private family. meeanl Pena oxperience. Can 
furnish reference. Address A. H., office of The Congre- 
gationalist. 


I Have Pleasant Work in every city and town 
where Zhe Congregationalist goes for cultivated men and 
women who need to increase their income. Joseph 
Dana Bartley, 55 Buell St., Burlington, Vt. 


Housekeeper. Wanted, by an American woman, 
situation as housekeeper in widower’s family Capable 
of taking charge of a house and doing the work in asmall 
family. References exchanged. Address Housekeeper, 
office of The Congregationalist. 


Companion. A college graduate (Oberlin, A. B.), 
who has taught school and is now a medical student 
would like a position for the summer as companion and 
nurse to an iuvalid gentleman. Wili do tutoring in the 
family. Good references. Address “R. EK. G.,” care 
The Congregationalist. 


Furnished House to Let. A clergyman in one of 
the Newtons desires to rent to a small, reliable family 
his twelve-room modern residence, furnished, for eight 
months or so from the first of May. Unsurpassed location 
and neighborhoou, with close electric and steam connec- 
tions with Boston. Rent reasonable. Address, with 
references, F. H. M.. care The Congregationalist. 








Take Pictures ? 


WARD’S 


“Puro” Photograph Books 
are the very best for your Prints. 
“ Puro” Paper never discolors. 
Price List of our 105 styles for the asking. 
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in the Northwest, with headquarters in Minneap- 
olis. Accepts. 

OLINGER, WM. G., to remain a third year at East 
Ch., Tacoma, Wn. 

OWENS, EDMUND, Springdale, Wn., to become gen- 
eral missionary for northern Idaho. Accepts. 

PHILLIPS, WM. O., to serve another year at Demo- 
rest, Ga. Accepts. 

Pork, G. STANLEY, to remain at Geddes, S. D. 
Accepts. 

Post, GEO. H., to Crossville, Ga., to which is added 
Westel and other points on the new railroad. 

SMITH, FREDERICK C., Second Ch., Zanesville, O., 
declines call to New Haven and Chesterfield, 
Mich., and accepts call to remain a fifth year at 
Zanesville. 

STEEDLY, DANIEL F., to remain with Wilsonville, 
Coffee and Surrency, Ga. Accepts. 

STRANGE, W. L., Meth., to New Plymouth, Ida. 

STRATTON, LEMUEL N., late of Bartlett, Ill, to 
Maplewood Ch.,Chicago. Accepts, and is at work. 

SUMNER, MARK N., Cumberland Gap, Tenn., to 
Oakdale and Mossy Grove. 3 

VEAZIE, WALTER C., Topeka, Kan., to become 
state evangelist for Colorado. Accepts. 

WALTERS, THOS. W., Colfax, Wn., to Pilgrim Ch., 
Spokane. Accepts, and will retire from the posi- 
tion of general missionary in eastern Washington, 
which he has held for 13 years. 

WILCOX, FRANK G., Britt, Io., to Green Mountain. 
Accepts. 

WRIGHT, GEORGE F., N. New Portland, Me., to 
Bingham. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BRADLE, HARRY A., o. and i. Franklin, Ct., Feb. 
28. Sermon, Prof. A. R. Merriam; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. A. Northrop, E. B. Robinson, C. 
W. Morrow, W. W. Ranney, C. H. Ricketts, Mar- 
cus Burr and Dr. S. H. Howe, 

PRATT, ARTHUR P., 0. W. Roxbury, Mass., March 
12. Sermon, Dr. A. E. Dunning; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. W. Merrick, Ellis Mendell, P. B. Davis 
and Dr. A. H. Plumb. 


Resignations 


BARSTOW, JOHN, Ontario, Cal., because of ill health. 

BELL, SAMUEL W., Charleston, Vt., to take effect 
April 7. 

FRASURE, CHAS. A., Bridgewater, N. Y., to take 
effect July 1. 

GRANT, EDWIN E., Sharon, Vt. 

HECKMAN, SAMUEL G., Newport, Ky. 

JENKINS, JONATHAN L., State St. Ch., Portland, 
Me., and retires from the ministry after 46 years’ 
service. 

LANGE, JOHN G., Weatherford, Okl., to take up 
new work beyond. 

MOON, ORRIN D., Berea, O. ® 

TOWNSEND, JEWETT C., Alpine and Walker, Mich. 

WooLWoORTH, WM. S., Jamesport, N. Y. 


Churches Organized 


Cox, WIs., 5 March, 15 members, H. O. McClaran, 
pastor. 
NEW PLYMOUTH, IDA., Rev. W. L. Strange, pastor. 


Stated Supplies 
GERRIE, JAS. P., Toronto, Ont., at Georgetown, 


Can. 
MORGAN, DAVID E., Phoenix, Ala., at Columbus, Ga. 


American Board Personals 


HouwaAyY, REV. THEODORE T. and MRs. ELIzA- 
BETH H., Maplewood, Mo., a suburb of St. 
Louis, have received appointment as missionaries 
of the American Board and been designated to 
the European Turkey Mission. 


Church Happenings 


ANTWERP, N. Y.—Individual communion cups were 
used with much satisfaction at the last com- 
munion. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASs., First, with its Riverside Al- 
liance, maintains fourteen sub-organizations, in- 
cluding a kitchen-garden and four boys’ clubs. 
A handsome electric chandelier has just been 
put in, the gift of Miss Cornelia Horsford, in 
memory of her mother. 

KANSAS CITY, KAN.—The pastor has organized a 
Physical Culture Club for the young men of the 
Sunday school. A tent is to be set up in the 
woods, and each week during the summer one 
S. S. class is to be entertained for three days. In 
July the club and the pastor will take a fortnight’s 
outing. 

MAPLEWOOD, MaAss., has instituted a series of open 
discussions on the general subject The Chureh 
and Living Issues. These are differentiated as 
Labor, Business, Civics, Education, the discus- 
sion on each to be led by an expert. The first one 
was opened by Representative Carey of Haver- 
hill, a well-known socialist. 

MILLIS, Mass.—The incoming of a new industry 
into the town has given an impetus to the church, 


Continued on page 469. 
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The Strength 
and Needs 
of Our Civil 
Service 


By ex:President 


Grover Cleveland 


Mr. Cleveland, the champion of Civil Service 
reform, has formulated some valuable sug- 
gestions for the practical betterment of the 
Service and the increase of its efficiency, 
which will interest every man who holds 
office—who wants to hold office—or who 
wants to see business methods in political 
service. One ina series written especially for 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Of Philadelphia 


Sent to any address three months (13 weeks) 
on receipt of only 25 cents 


We will also send without extra charge two 
very interesting books, “‘The Young Man 
and the World” and “The Making of a 
Merchant.” ‘hese books are reprints of the 
best of the famous series of articles for 
young men which have recently appewred i: 
ihe Post. Our Agents are Making Money. 
You can also. Write for particulars to 
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The Curtis Publishing Co. 


PHILADELPIIA, PA. 
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GOOD GARDENS and GROUNDS 


Enhance the beauty of the house more than fine fur- 
niture. With our plans and advice we can help you to 
et garden results at lowest cost. It is our Specialty. 
he largest and most complete stock of hardy 7rers, 
Shrubs, and Hardy Plants in America. Lowest rates 
known, for finest ete Catalogue unequaled as a prac- 
tical help to Planters sent free. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 
102 State Street, Boston, Mass. 















IODIDE OF IRON 


} forANA2MIA, 







POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed ‘‘BLANCARD” 
L, DRUGGISTS, 
EB. FOUGERA&CO.,N.Y. Agts. for U.S. 
> & G 











D 
SitheaTa WANTED 


ES—Our Famous 

Bi WAGES Still, 2 won- 
derful invention—not a filter. 

> 22,000 already sold, Demand 
enormous. Everybody buys. 
Over the kitchen stove it fur- 

gq nishes plenty of distilled, aer- 
ated drinking water, pure, de- 
licious and safe. Only method. 
Distilled Water cures pep- 
sia, Stomach, Bowel, Kidney, 
Bladder and Heart Troubles; 


WATER : RESERVOIR 


BOILING-WATER 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISINGC COLUMNS, MENTION 1S 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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which has enjoyed a revival of life. Thirty-five 
persons have become specially interested in 
Christian thought and work, a score or more hay- 
ing already united with the church. 

NANTUCKET, MaAss.—The chapel, erected in 1711 
and the oldest building on the island, has received 
a hard wood floor and wainscoting, and is now 
for the first time in its history heated by coal. 

NEWARK, N. J., Belleville Avenue celebrated 
March 17 its 33d anniversary with an address by 
Dr. G. M. Boynton, formerly pastor for eight years. 


NEWTON CENTER, MASS., First has voted unani- . 


mously to adopt individual communion cups. 

NEW MARLBORO, MASs., has spent about $1,200 
in repairs on the church building. This was made 
possible through generous gifts of summer resi- 
dents and of parishioners, equally generous though 
not as large. 

OBERLIN, O.—Under the Covenant of Associate 
Fellowship students are received by both churches 
to all the privileges of membership except that of 
voting in the business meetings of the church, 
while retaining membership elsewhere. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Pilgrim has received from a 
generous friend a communion service of individ- 
ual cups. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Bethlehem, after consider- 
able struggle, has come into possession of its own 
property, the Building Society aiding to the amount 
of $2,000. Much credit is due Dr. Pond of Beth- 
any Church, who assisted in raising necessary 
funds. 

SOMERVILLE, MASS., Highland has provided in its 
cellar a mammoth woodpile. where men tempo- 
rarily out of work are allowed to saw and split, 
taking their pay in an order on the grocer for 
supplies. The wood is then sold to neighbors at 
market price. 

SoUTH ACTON, Mass., has sent its pastor South 
for four months’ recuperation, and has secured a 
stated supply to serve until his return. 

SOUTHFIELD, MAss.—By the will of Mrs. Olive Can- 
field over $5,000 was divided between the A. B. 
C. F. M., the C. H. M.S. and the American Tract 
Society. She had previously given $1,000 to the 
church. 

VIENNA, ILL.—The pastor, Rev. W. K. Bloom, dis- 
covered a section of the city near the car tracks 
totally uncared for religiously. -Efforts to induce 
the people to attend church proved unavailing. 
Then an old building, easily accessible, was fitted 
up and the people were notified that services 
would be held there. A Sunday school of more 
than thirty members was organized and preaching 
services are held on a week evening. 

WAKEFIELD, MAss., held, March 17, a memorial 
service for Rev. and Mrs. Charles R. Bliss. Per- 
sonal tributes were paid by Drs. J. A. Hamilton 
and A. H. Plumb, Rev. Messrs. Batt, Speare, Wal- 
lace and Evarts, and letters were read from six 
other ministerial brethren. 


Connecticut 

BRIDGEPORT, First is worshiping in the chapel 
while a large new organ is being placed in the 
church, and extensive changes are being made in 
the pulpit arrangements.—South holds its kin- 
dergarten at the hour of church service. The 
little ones accompany their parents, and this plan 
enables the latter to attend morning service un- 
disturbed. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS has adopted individual cups. 
It has a new set, the gift of Mrs. E. C. Dennis. 

SUFFIELD, First has recently received from Mrs. 
Cornelia J. Newton the gift of a tower clock, in 
memory of her parents. A debt of $1,600 has 
just been paid by popular subscription. The late 
Judge W. L. Loomis left the society in his will 
$2,000. A part of the above debt was a note for 
$1,000 held by him, which Mrs. Loomis gave to 
be added to the amount given in the will, all to 
be invested as a permanent fund. Additional 
pledges have been secured sufficient to prevent 
further debt. 

WATERTOWN has lost a faithful member in Hon. 
Leman W. Cutler, who recently died in his 94th 
year. He was Yale’s oldest graduate, had served 
his state as comptroller. senator and representa- 
tive. Among his bequests were $3,000 each to 
the Congregational church and the Library Asso- 
ciation of Watertown and the state Fund for Con- 
gregational Ministers. The Congregational Mis- 
sionary Society, the Fund for Ministers and the 
Bible Society—all of Connecticut—share equally 
the residue of his estate, valued in all at $30,000. 

WINSTED.—The © ticut Missionary Society re- 
ceives $2,000 and the Ecclesiastical Society of 
Winsted $1,000 by the will of Miss Sophronia 
Catlin. The C. H. M. S. and A. M. A., residuary 
legatees, together receive $13,000. 





Denver Notes 


Not often does a pastor find so generous 
expression of appreciation as Rey. Frank T. 
Bayley of Plymouth Church. By successful 
maneuvering he was led to exchange pulpits 
March 10, and on his return learned that his 
people had made up a purse of $1,500 for 
himself and wife and granted him a four 
months’ vacation for a trip abroad. 

Dr. Addison Blanchard of Second Church, 
in addition to his Monday evening Bible class, 
has arranged a class in Greek, numbering 
twenty, on Wednesday evenings. 

Dr. Emma Drake, wife of the pastor at Villa 
Park, has recently published a medical work 
which won a prize of $1,000. She will bring 
out another book soon on a kindred subject. 

The need of a state evangelist has been felt 
for some years. An invitation has been ex- 
tended to Rev. Walter C. Veazie, who held 
this position in Kansas for eleven years. He 
has accepted, and will soon move to Denver. 

py 


Large Gifts to the New York 
YS: GA 


For the first time in many years the several 
buildings of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation in New York are free from debt. 
Among the many money-raising schemes 
launched about the first of the year was one 
for the payment of the mortgages. The 
amount needed wus $300,000 and Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan has just subscribed the last 
$100,000, so that every debt will be at once 
eanceled. J. D. Rockefeller has also given 
$100,000 and there were two other gifts of 
$50,000 each. The association will be saved 
over $12,000 a year which it has been paying 
for interest, and there is much rejoicing 
among the leaders. The two buildings now 
projected, one for the Railroad Branch at 
Mott Haven and one for the East Side Branch 
at Eighty-sixth Street, will be free from debt 
also, as the money for their erection has been 
entirely subscribed. 














CONSERVATIVE 


INVESTORS 


If you are going to take stock in 
any new enterprise, take it in one 
that supplies something which every- 
body or every household needs every 


ve The No Rub 
Manufacturing Company 


of Boston is precisely such an enter- 
prise. 

It is incorporated for $500,000 to 
manufacture and sell No Rub Silver 
Polish. The stock, whfch is divided 
into 20,000 shares at a par value of 
$25.00 per share, has been largely 
subscribed, but 20,000 shares are 
offered for public subscription at 
$20.00 per share. 

The business is already estab- 
lished ; the goods are selling in near} 
every state. We can give you a gooc 
return for your money. Your capi- 
tal will be associated with ours. 








Write for full particulars, also sam- 
ple of Polish. Address ; 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
256 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky; 

So was it when my life began, 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die. 











— Wordsworth. | 














THE AUTOMATIC 
WICKLESS, 


VALVELESS, Blue Flame Oilstove 


Made in 8 Styles 
and Sizes. 


Prices range from 


$5 to $16.50. 


The Wonder for Women ! 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 


for additional information regard- 
ing our Big 4 Wickless, Blue Flame 
Oilstoves. 





No. 2 Junior. Price, $8.00. 
Height, 16 in. Two Powerful Burners. Top, 16x 254 in. 
Reservoir Holds 1 Gallon. 


CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO., 217 School St., GARDNER, MASS. 


FREIGHT PREPAID WITHIN LIMITS. 























ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


—_- HURCH FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
ARPETS PRICES. 658 Sev‘sovistox st. _BOSTON. 
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Connecticut and the World’s Work ' 
(Continued from page 464.) 


mostly young men, which meets in the Morgan 
Street Chapel. He also conducts a Bible class 
and a Saturday evening prayer meeting. An 
encouraging result of these labors is a body 
of about thirty-five earnest Christians that 
may yet be organized into an Italian Protes- 
tant church. 

A series of four Sunday afternoon services 
for men, under the auspicesof the Y. M. C. A., 
was inaugurated March 10, with a strong ad- 
dress by Rev. John M. Dick to the largest 
number of men that has ever gathered in the 
Opera House by invitation of this body of 
Christian workers. Mr. Dick has been en- 
gaged for the entire series. L. W. H. 


New Haven Movements 


Humphrey Street Church is preparing to 
build a new parish house, as is also the church 
in Greenwich, under the auspiciously begun 
pastorate of Dr. Selden. Rev. N. J. Squires, 
for more than twenty years the beloved pas- 
tor at West Haven, is about to move into a 
fine new parsonage, which has been built by 
subscriptions, all readily secured within a 
week. ; 

Individual communion cups have steadily 
won their way, even in this conservative com- 
munity, until now they appear in nearly all 
our churches. Dwight Place Church used 
them for the first time at the last communion, 
and everybody was pleased. United Church 
has just adopted them, and Judge S. E. Bald- 
win, a member, has presented a complete set 
in sterling silver, costing nearly $800. 

Rev. W. G. Lathrop, who goes to Shelton, 
has just been dismissed by council, after eight 
years’ service at North Haven, and was given 
a reception in the town hall, at which the 
whole community came to express the com- 
mon regret, presenting Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop 
with a beautiful silver service. 

At the last meeting of the New Haven Cen- 
tral Association Rev. S. P. Marvin, out of a 
ministerial experience of fifty years, mostly 
spent in his present parish, read a sparkling | 
and stimulating paper on Christian Endeavor 
for the New Century. The discussien brought 
out a variety of experiences and opinions. 
The demand was general for an elevation of 
the church in the thought of the young, so 
that it shall not be overshadowed in their 
minds by the society, and for a larger element | 
of instruction in the regular work of the so- 
ciety. 

The Congregational Club met March 10, as 
President Clarke said, for the first time on 
foreign ground, being in the Baptist church 
for the convenience of the entertainers, the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Y. M. C. A. The 
speaker was Mrs. Bird, founder of the Bow- 
ery Mission in New York. All connected 
with the Y. M. C. A. are now at the height of 
activity and interest, as the walls and steel 
frame of the elegant new building are creep- 
ing up. One corner is held back to give Pres- 
ident McKinley a chance to lay the corner 
stone in May, when he has promised to pass 











this way. w. J. M. 


A Ministers’ Club that Helps 


Its geographical center is Middletown. Its 
members are few, congenial in thought and 
theology and young as to years. Frankness 
and spiritual earnestness characterize its 
work. Its meetings are held monthly at the 
members’ homes. 

Its work is as manifold as a minister’s. 
Each month there is one solid paper, which 
means plenty of hard study. A general sub- 
ject is adopted for the year. Among the most 
profitable were The Minor Prophets, a single 
book being taken at each meeting, a series on 
the Discourses of Jesus in John’s Gospel, and 
a third on Ritschl’s Theology. Besides the 





paper and the discussion following, there is 


an informal talk either on the sermons preached 
or the books read during the month. Practi- 
cal, actual difficulties in church and parish 
work are talked over frankly and helpfully. 

A book department provides members with 
a circulating library of the newest and fresh- 
est volumes, which are sold at auction at the 
close of the year. Another feature is the 
help which the members give one another in 
lectures and at special services, notably at 
the Passiontide. Every man responds gladly 
to a call from his brother. If one is authority 
ona certain subject, or has traveled, he gives 
freely to the others’ people, and exchanges 
are not merely of aSunday. The club assem- 
bled at one church for a week’s services, with 
a view to deepening the spiritual life of the 
community. 

So what the Yale Band has done in Wash- 
ington and the Andover Band in Maine, these 
men of different seminaries but of one heart, 
have been doing in Connecticut. Already a 
similar club has been proposed in Litchfield 
County, whither one member has gone. 

7.0, SR. 


Modified C. E. Pledge Used at Park 
Church, Hartford 


“Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for 
strength, I promise that I will try to do what- 
soever he would have me do. As an active 
member of this society I pledge my best en- 
deavor in support of its meetings and of its 
efforts for Christ and the church.” 


Other local news appears on page 469. 





It is of interest to note that the bishop-elect 
of London, Rt. Rev. A. W. Ingram, has been 
selected because of his splendid record as an 
exponent of social Christianity, rather than 
because of his attainments as a scholar or his 
power as a theological polemicist. 








A HAPPY CHILD 


is one who grows, without in- 
terruption of health, froma 
baby up—except the inevitable 
diseases of children. 

And Scott’s emulsion of cod- 
liver oil has done more, in the 
26 years of its existence, than 
any half-dozen other things, to 
make such children. 

It keeps them in uninterrupt- 
ed health. It is food that 
takes hold at once, whenever 
their usual food lets go. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York, 











A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to the taste ; assimilate quickly and 
thoroughly in all cases of Stomach troubles. 
pence A and Poorness of the Blood. 
22 rue brouot 
PARIS 
E. Fougera & Co. 
~  Aarete. N.Y UC 
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_?2" A lady; said, “Blanke’s « 
coffees cost more: at first, . / 
but their best brand, the, * 
‘FAUST.BLEND,’ makes so™. * 
much more’, coffee—either ‘.:/ 
; large or;smail cups—that [ .".> 
doubt whether ie really costs {| \? 
more;in: spite of ‘their trade *.."’: 
phrase, “It costs“mare’ be-  ~ 
cause it’s worth more. 
i: Write for booklet: (free) or send ‘4 30-for 
4: pth can of Faust Blend—whole, 
\or pulverized, uf your dealer doesn't Keep. 
~ Blanke’s Coffee, / 
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**It’s Only Whooping Cough.”’ 

But 2,097 children died of it in London po year, 
This often fatal disease is quickly checked and 
cured by vaporized Cresolene. Cresolene has been 
most successfully used for twenty years as a pre- 
ventative of Croup, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Measles, scarlet Fever, and other con- 
tagious diseases. Actual tests show that vaporized 
Cresolene kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send fox 
descriptive booklet with testimonials. Sold by all 
druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 





1877 For 23 Years 1900 
we have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other growths except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs and the Thoracic 


Cavity 
Without the Use of the Knife 
As a logical result of our success 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
has, from a humble beginning, become the largest 
and most . appointed private institution in 
the world for the treatment of a special class of dis- 
eases, and has no rivals. It is conducted by a —_ 
uate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, 
and upon a strictly ethical and professional basis. 
Any physician who desires to investigate our method 
of treatment will be entertained as our guest. 
All Physicians are Cordially Invited 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Can- 
cer or Tumor, we will mail, x aid and securely 
sealed, THE MOST VALUABLE AND COMPRE- 
HENSIVE TREATISE ever published on this ape. 
cial subject, and will give you an opinion as to what 
can be accomplished by our method of treatment. | 

We do not print testimonials, but can, by permis- 
sion, refer you to former patients whom we have 
successfully treat d, that were similarly afflicted. 


Drs. W. E BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 


FREE “Baby’s clothes will 
now fit Dollie.” 
Girls can get this beautiful Life Size 


Doll absolutely Free for selling 0! 
four poses of gar Great Cold ie iead. 


i 4 mail postpaid; when sold send us the 
q money ($1.00) and we will ‘ou 

| 4 this Life Size Doll which is 234 feet 
, and can wear baby’s clothes. Dol- 





is 
precacten of the finest hand painte: 
Doll, and will live in a child’s 
memory long after childhood days 


ive 
: NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Doll Dept. 348 New Haven, Conn. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 31-April 6. Missions: Love 
of Souls. Rom. 10: 1. 

I like this good old-fashioned phrase. It 
represents the impulse which sent Xavier 
from land to land with this watchword on his 
lips: “Yet more, my God! yet more!” It is 
fragrant with the devotion of Schwartz and 
Carey and Judson and all the long line of no- 
ble martyrs and valiant missionaries. It was 
Dwight L. Moody’s master passion, next to 
his love to his Redeemer. It has been replaced 
in some quarters today by the more modern 
expression, “enthusiasm for humanity,” 
thought to be somewhat freer from cant than 
the older phrase; but it is no improvement 
after all uponit. Indeed, the later watchword 
tends to obscure the individuality in the mass. 
One may be tremendously enthusiastic for hu- 
manity in the abstract, but extremely disa- 
greeable to his office boy or his mother-in-law. 
Onemay become greatly concerned for a tribe 
of savages in Central Africa, and be in a 
chronic state of warfare with certain of his 
fellow church members. 





How do we get this love for souls? If one 
frequents art galleries, he is in the way of be- 
coming interested in art; if he hears beauti- 
ful music, his knowledge and appreciation of 
the best composers increases. Alas! similar 
results do not always follow our mingling with 
our fellowmen. As we seethem on the street, 
or brought together in a vast concourse on the 
public square, or as we have dealings week by 
week with the men in different trades and em- 
ployments, we see quite as muchof the hard, 
cynical and untrustworthy side of human na- 
ture as its nobler instincts. 





But contact with Jesus Christ will do it, 
and this alone will suffice for every case 
Whatever one’s view of him, you cannot 
come into his presence without growing more 
charitable and compassionate toward your 
tellowmen. If he be looked upon as only hu- 
man, we see what our human nature is capa- 
ble of attaining; or, if we enter into the 


deeper and more Christian thought of Christ, 


we learn his estimate of souls, how he con- 
sidered them worth living for and dying for. 





Christ’s attitude to the unlovely is particu- 
larly significant. How many unprepossess- 
ing persons he had to deal with day by day! 
Perhaps humanity puts on its least attractive 
aspect in an Oriental village. It is hard to 
love souls in the midst of their squalor, their 
poverty and their sins, but the Son of God 
loved just such persons, and he loved the 
weak and unresponsive men in his own circle 
of disciples, How tried he must have been 
with them—with the fickleness of Peter and 
the gloomy temperament of Thomas and the 
denseness of Philip and the fiery vindic- 
tiveness of the sons of Zebedee; but he kept 
on loving them to the end, and loved them out 
of their follies and their shortcomings. Here 
is the test for us. It 4s no great credit to us 
if we are fond of brilliant and lovable souls; 
what do we think of the man who is dull and 
besotted and uninteresting ? 


Such love must express itself in sacrifice. 
We do not really begin to love men until we do 
something for them. If contact with Christ 
begets the love, the giving up of some of our 
time or substance or energy in’ behalf of an- 
other prevents this divinely fostered love 
from becoming a vague sentiment. People 
who go outside of themselves to give love 
where it is sorely needed are sure to find an 
ever deepening fountain of affection for the 
souls of others welling up in their own hearts. 





An agent of the American Bible Society has 
completed a remarkable journey of more than 
3,000 miles through the Soudan, occupying 





eight months. He gave Bible readings to 
Moslems and Soudanese, and distributed 
Bibles among them, often receiving a gracious 
welcome. The greatest opposition he met 
was from a Roman Catholic bishop. 





Education 





Thanks to the prevision of United States | 


Civil Service Commissioner Proctor, assur- 


ances have been received from the officials of | 
our leading educational institutions that at | 


least fifty-six Filipinos can secure free tui- 
tion so soon as ways and means are found for 
their support. The Taft Commission is co- 


operating heartily in this endeavor to give to | 


the Filipinos something that will aid them 
and fit them for self-government, and it is 
probable that next fall will see a number of 
the beneficiaries at work studying American 
history and political institutions. 





Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregatwnalist may order one | 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalist : 


Monthly 
Magazine 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 471 





Elgin Watches 


are tested and tried by extreme 
heat and cold at the factory and 
adjusted to withstand varying 
temperatures. 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by all Jewelers in sizes 
and styles to suit, and at reason- 
able prices. 


An Elgin Watch always has the 


word “Elgin” engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed, 
Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, . ILL. 

















-HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Those who order the above periodicais from us will | Roche’ s Herbal Embrocation. 


please take notice that, after receiving the first number, | 


they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, | 
in case of any irregularity or change of address. 





The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 


internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 





and 


A prominent organist writes: 


grand piano of today.” 





Church 


‘“‘The ordinary reed organ is no more to be compared with the Liszt 
Organ than the spinet or harpsicord of the olden times to the concert 


These organs are especially built for smaller churches and chapels, and 
at the moderate price for which they are sold no other organ equals 
them for quality, volume and variety of tone. 
highest awards at all great international expositions, and the 
most unqualified indorsement of the greatest musicians of the world. 


Catalogues, prices and terms sent on request. 


Masons Hanlin Co, 


CHICAGO. 









































LISZT ORGAN. STYLE 806. 
Two manuals and pedal bass. 


They have received the 


NEW YORK. 
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DEAL DIR ECT, Makers. 
eee When hen yon bay a. buy a carriage, bugsy or harness. Choose 


res ion —your money 

30 ‘re dissatisfied with your purchase—an 
me Fon s Save the dealer’s 
wing many’ styles of h grade 

V4 a tet tlaaiet eta and ——_ Faw mm Beg with detailed de- 
Basen re cach, yen Write Lead, ava and learn how cheaply you can 


"COLUMBUS CARRIAGE. AND HARNESS C0., Box 772, Columbus, 0. 
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No.240. Single Strap * 
sy Harness. Price $1.95, 
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Pe OD a WM on em One 


ice OOM B’S Upholstery and Rugs 


TOURS 





ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED Bobbinet Curtains, with extra wide inser- 
tion and edge, worth ~— a 
pair, only 3 1 A9 


Parties will leave Boston April 23 for Grand and 
Comprehensive Tours (personally escorted throughout) to Very fine quality Plain Muslin Curtains good 
full ruffle, made to sell at — > 80c 


COLORADO, jun iguioe 
Scotch Lace iiiiiebina: 60 inches wide, worth 


CALIFORNIA, oe a 


at only 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, New F a Silks, £ for pillow covers and 
ALASKA yard 5Ocand 75 


Smyrna Reversible Rugs, in soft oriental 


The Wonderland effects, sizes 9x12 feet and 7.6x10.6, at 
THE YELLOWSTONE PAR 9 of America the very low "4 = 9 8 ep 9. A 5 





price of 
Alaska (omitting California), May 29. Bigelow Axminster Rugs, the very best 
Yellowstone National Park Tours, June, July and quality made, size 27x63 inches, sold else- 
August. e ae Kai 
where at $4.00, our price is onl 
European Tours, April 27 and 30, May 28, June 11, . e y 2.25 


July 9 and 30, and September 24. : si 
Pan-American Exposition, Semi-weekly Tours. Extra heavy seamless China Matting, all new 


i DAl 
Independent Bailroad and Steamship Tick- goods, retails usually at 29¢. per yard, for 
ets to all points. this week, per roll of 40 yards, fair 50 


\#rSend for descriptive book, mentioning the particu- the price is only 
lar trip desired. 


RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB CO. | G ilch sie Co. 


296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston 
25 Union Square, New York 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia We One Weehingnne Sen ee 














“Ghe Largest, Strongest Insurance Company in the World.” 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


Did more business in 1900 than during any previous year of its history. It easily maintains 
its position as “the largest, strongest, most progressive life insurance company in the World.” 
The statement of the company for the year ending December 31, 1900, shows: 


Income = "= = = $60,582,802.31 
Paid to Policy- headers - - - $26,361 ,863.83 
Insurance and Annuities in force $1,141,497,888.02 


The assets of The Mutual Life are clean and well invested. The company refuses to take risks in countries where 
climatic conditions are at all dangerous and it does not write insurance on subjects who are in any respects below 
standard. The result of this careful management is that a policy in The Mutual Life is not only an absolute pro- 
tection, but a profitable investment as well. 


The Mutual Life has returned to policy-holders the enormous 
sum of $540,479,809 


Its policies are free from technicalities and brvadly liberal. Every penny of profit belongs to the policy-holders. 
Experienced agents can find no better company for which to work. It has room for workers. 








HOPKINS, KEEP & HOPKINS, General Agents, 


Company’s building, 95 Milk Street, Boston 


\ ! 





